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Doing Duty, What- Simple duty doing is a high attain- 
ever it Costs ment, and it calls for hard work. 
It is not easy to do what we ought to do, at the time 
and within the limits assigned to us ; yet that is sim- 
ple duty. It is no excuse for the non-performance 
of duty, that it would have taken too much'strength 
or have cost one too much, or that it would not have 
been worth while to make the involved effort. If it 
was duty, it should have been done at any and every 
cost. It were better to die in the effort at doing, 
than to save one’s life at the cost of a shirked duty. 


——— 


Looking Four Ways Looking up is the only safe attitude 

at Once while climbing aloft. Looking 
ahead is the only safe attitude while crossing a chasm 
on a narrow stringer. But looking up is not the 
safe atti while. walking a sidewalk through a 
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crowd of passers; nor is looking ahead the only 
proper way of using one’s eyes in crossing a street 
threaded by trolley-cars and bicycles. Looking four 
ways at once is essential to one’s personal safety in 
the ordinary travel of life, physical, mental, and 
moral, surrounded as we are by perils that must be 
observed in order to be avoided. 


ao 


Mere zeal may result in no real 
good. One may be tempted to 
believe that whatever he lacks in the quality of his 
aims is made up for by the intensity of devotion 
which he manifests in their pursuit, but no amount 
of ardor spent in pursuing an unworthy aim will make 
it a worthy aim. We cannot study the Scriptures 
with profit if we do not search them with zeal, but 
no amount of zeal spent.in searching the Scriptures 
for curios will compensate for our neglect te search 
them for truth. We should be careful not to allow 
the intensity of our devotion to make us indifferent 
to the quality of our motives. The worthiest zeal is 
that which is spent in a worthy cause. 


Worthy Zeal 


a. 


Leading and driving may both be 
effective, but in different ways 
and at different times. If men and women were like 
the gpring doors on the fronts of which are painted 
the plain direction ‘‘ Pull’’ or ‘‘ Push,’’ the Chris- 
tian worker would find his problems much simplified. 
It would not then have been necessary for Paul to 
** become all things to all men, that I may by all 
means save some.’’ But Paul’s resolve to adapt 
himself at all cost to varying human conditions im- 
plies that, though the ‘‘Pull’’ and ‘‘ Push’’ may 
not be printed in bold letters on the surface, they 
are to be found in the case of every person if dili- 
gently sought. If a near-sighted person is troubled 
by spring doors obstinately sticking because he fails 
to see and obey the printed instructions, the remedy 
is better glasses. If rebuffed at first, let us try by a 
keener insight to discover whether we are on the 
‘**Pull’’ or the ‘‘ Push’’ side of our fellows’ disposi- 
tions, so that we may exert our forces in the way of 
least resistance. 


‘*Pull’’ or ‘‘ Push”’ 


a 


A false start injures the finish. 
Foundations must be solid to sup- 
port buildings. Work done in accordance with 
that which is not a true postulate is found to be 
useless at last. An expert mathematician, becom- 
ing insane, conducted a vast amount of calculation 
in regard to eclipses, distances of planets, and 
other complicated problems, even making a new 
table of logarithms, on the supposition that twice two 
is four and a quarter. He kept the accounts of the 
institution where he was confined in accordance 
with the ordinary table, out of deference to the 
prejudice of others, but spent his entire leisure in 
endless attempted solutions of difficult problems 
based on the hallucination of a false arithmetic which 
haunted his impaired brain. At the close of life he 
left to the University of Oxford three immense chests 
filled with manuscript, utterly useless, since the 
fundamental flaw ran through the whole, the aberra- 


Truth at 
the Foundation 


tion increasing as the problems advanced toward 
their final stage. The initial error of a wrong 
conception of him who is the Author and the 
Finisher of our faith is a flaw that will run through 
and vitiate the whole superstructure> of the Chris- 
tian religion. To lose sight of the fact that God 
is love is to allow such a flaw to exist. That truth 
must ever be a part of the foundation of the Chris- 
tian religion and Christian character, ‘for God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.’’ 


CAB 


Heredity and Missions 


T IS a safeguard against disappointments if we 
study the history of the kingdom of God in the 
past, and thus learn the limitations under which its 
progress in the present is to be achieved. The first 
church, when gathered at Pentecost, had no lessons 
of experience to control its expectations. Seeing 
tens of thousands of Palestinian and Hellenistic 
Jews turned to the new light by a single discourse, 
and in a single day, it was natural for them to sup- 
pose that mankind could be converted at the same 
rate. 

They hardly could appreciate the fact that every 
one of these myriads had behind hini a heredity 
which fitted him to welcome the new message, and 
that this heredity, combined with the gospel teach- 
ing, was to furnish the fulcrum by which more slowly 
to move the Gentile world. The great results of 
missionary work in the apostolic and primitive church 
were not achieved at pentecostal rate. It was the 
slow, steady, patient pressure of Christian ideals of 
life on the pagan mind which finally achieved the 
conversion of the empire. And the great.missionaries, 
who laid the foundations and overcame the first and 
worst difficulties, were converts of Jewish stock, with 
whom the preliminary conceptions of Christian teach- 
ing were an inheritance. We find, indeed, in the New 
Testament, a few of the Gentile converts, such as 
Luke and Titus, named with honor as useful in the 
gospel. But they are few and of secondary impor- 
tance in comparison, not only with the apostles 
themselves, but with their Jewish co-workers, such as 
Stephen, Philip, Barnabas, Silas, Apolios, Timothy, 
John Mark, and others. And that Luke was a Gen- 
tile is an inference only (from Col. 4 : 11, 14). 

In reading the New Testament we are apt to over- 
look this superior efficiency of the Jewish laborers in 
the gospel, and to assume that whether a man had 
been a Jew or a Gentile mattered little as regards his 
capacity for enthusiasm and for service, and to ask, 
‘* What advantage hath the Jew?’* He had ‘‘ much 
every way.’’ He was familiar with that sacred 
literature in which the most direct preparation had 
been made for the reception of the incarnate 
Saviour, the Lord and Head of every man. He 
had been kept from the enfeebling defilements of a 
pagan world which lay in wickedness. He had been 
trained in a household in which the relations of 
husband and wife, parent and child, were excep- 
tionally pure andtender. He was fitted by his en- 




































45° (2) 
vironment to welcome the good news of God’s love 
made known in his Son. 

Does any one suppose that the heredity of the 
Apostle Paul and his Jewish training had no part in 
his fitness to be a missionary of the cross? Every 
chapter of the man’s life led up to the work which 
was to make his life illustrious. His passionate 
Judaism, with its Messianic expectations, was a prepa- 
ration for the service of the Christ when once he 
recognized Jesus as such. The zeal of these years, 
not according to knowledge, but for an end he 
judged noble and divine, was itself a training for 
the self-sacrificing energy with which he filled up his 
apostolate. You cannot omit anything from his 
earlier life without impairing his efficiency for the 
great work he was to execute, neither can you leave 

‘out the Jewish heredity of this Hebrew of the He- 
brews, by which he had been fitted through his fathers 
for greater works than they conceived of. 

The same rule applies to the later advance of the 
church. ‘The families and the nations in which the 
gospel has been an inheritance for generations fur- 
nish the zeal and energy needed for missionary work. 
Patrick goes out from the Christian kingdom of 
Strathclyde to preach to the Irish. After Ireland 
has been Christianized for over a century, she begins 
to send out the great series of her missionaries to 
convert Scotland, England, and even portions of 
France, Italy, and Germany. Out of the English 
church goes Winifred to become the Boniface of 
Germany. From the Germans, centuries after their 
Christianization, are sent those who were to convert 
the Slavs. ‘The only seeming exception which the 
middle ages offer is the work of the two kings Olaf 
of Norway, who, after their conversion in Ireland, 
successively undertake the conversion of their own 
countries. Fine, heroic figures they are, but neither 
are their methods such as we would care to copy, 
nor was their success such as to justify the methods, 
The real Christianization of Scandinavia was done by 
men like Wilibrord of Northumbria, Ansgar of France, 
and the English and Scottish monks and priests whom 
kings Hakon and St. Olaf invited over seas. 

In modern times the same experience has attended 
missionary work. Heredity has been an element 
indispensable to great success. In India there have 
been remarkable converts, like Denis Osborne and 
Naryan Sheshadri. Along with these there has been 
a great body of more obscure but faithful men, who 
have worked well under missionary direction for the 
Christianization of their country. But no native 
convert has risen to the level of a Judson, a Schwartz, 
or a Duff, and if the European and American work- 
ers were to abandon the field, Indian Christianity 
would receive a fatal blow. To say so is not in the 
least to depreciate either the Indian converts or the 
missionaries who have labored among them. It is to 
say just what would have been equally true of Paul’s 
Gentile converts in Ephesus and Corinth, and of our 
own forefathers when their Christianity was in the 
tender blade. 

Yet complaint is made because modern missions 
do not accomplish what was at no time accomplished 
in the Church's history. The Spectator, of London, 
in an article on the May meetings of the great mis- 
sionary societies, makes such a complaint. ‘‘ The 
British missionaries,’’ it says, ‘‘ of all churches, seem 
to us to believe too much in their own efforts. 
They think they can convert the dark nations them- 
selves.’’ ‘‘ They want the native clergy to ‘ assist,’ 
not to lead.’’ ‘‘ The difference of civilization is 
allowed to count for too much.’’ ‘“‘ An Asiatic is 
not a European, nor can he become one ; and it is 
only from an Asiatic teacher that he can catch fire.’’ 

‘One Christian Gautama, sitting under his tree to 
shake the Asiatic world with his thoughts, would be 
worth all the English, Scotch, or American mission- 
aries who have labored or died for their faith since 
Henry Martyn or Dr. Carey.’’ 

This criticism comes from a friend, not an enemy, 
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of missions. But it is mistaken as to the facts. 
Missionaries are quite ready to welcome their native 
converts to take the lead as fast as they are found fit 
for it. The experiment made recently by the 
Reformed and Presbyterian churches in Japan shows 
this ; but the experience of the past shows that they 
cannot be given more than a secondary place in the 
missionary movement. ‘This is to be regretted, as 
Asiatics no doubt can, and in the long run will, be- 
come better qualified to speak to the needs of their 
own people than Europeans and Americans can. 
But there is no warrant for looking to newly con- 
verted Asiatics to set Asia aflame with the gospel. 
It was by Asiatics that Europe was thus inflamed, 
and that shows that race, language, and modes of 
thought, offer no insuperable obstacle to the gospel. 
Paul made out very well in addressing Greek and 
Roman Gentiles, although Chrysostom and Augus- 
tine spoke with less friction or resistance from the 
medium of thought and speech in which they had to 
labor. : 

But the early church had to wait centuries for its 
Augustines and its Chrysostoms, and to endure, in 
early converts who assumed the lead, much unripe 
work. The Gnostics were instances of Greek Chris- 
tianity trying to cut loose from the Hebrew leading- 
strings. Monasticism was another outgrowth of the 
amalgamation of pagan and Christian ideas by new 
converts. But the deepest depths reached by 
Christian heretics under these circumstances were 
as nothing to the degradation Booddhism under- 
went at the hands of new converts, who took the 


lead in shaping its presentation to their country- : 


men. ‘The Tae-Pings, again, are an illustration of 
what Christianity might: become in the hands of a 
Chinese ‘‘ Christian Gautama, sitting under his tree 
to shake the Asiatic world with his thoughts.’’ 

It is evident that long contact with the gospel con- 
stitutes the necessary prerequisite to sane and effective 
missionary work, Upon us, and not upon the con- 
vert peoples, lies the main responsibility for the 
conversion of the world to Christ. 


.NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


It is well for the future of the Sunday- 
school-going and Bible-studying world 
that not all persons think alike as to 
the best methods of stimulating and carrying on this 
work. Ifa method is a good one, sharp attacks against 
its ideas and fitness are only calculated to show more 
clearly than ever its strong points. Readers of The 
Sunday School Time$S have had occasion, through its 
columns, to know of the existence and workings of a 
plan called the Cradle Roll in the Sunday-school. In 
the issue of June 12, Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, President 
of the International Primary Union, expressed, in an 
article over her own name, her thoughts“as to the un- 
desirability of the Cradle Roll, as she understood its 
practical workings. And now comes a protest from a 
prominent Sunday-school worker in the West, Mr. W. C. 
Hall, president of the Indiana State Sunday-school 
Association. Mr. Hall's letter explains itself, and is 
given herewith : 











Cradie Roll in 
the Sunday-School 


In your issue of June 12, Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts had an article 
condemning the Cradle Roll. I am somewhat surprised at the 
position taken by this advanced primary worker. She surely does 
not grasp the idea, nor the benefits derived therefrom. Our In- 
diana State Sunday-school Convention recommended its use in the 
schools of the state. Now let me give the idea as understood and 
used by the Tabernacle Sunday-school of Indianapolis. The 
parents, or more often the scholars, bring the name of a brother 
or sister (in the cradie at home), asking to have the name entered 
on the Cradle Roll of the primary department. The name, date 
of birth, residence, and parents’ name, are then entered on the 
Cradle Roll, a certificate being given or sent to the child's parents. 
So, not only is a record kept in Sunday-school, but also in the 
home of the child. Then, when the child is old enough to enter 
school (and this age must be left entirely with the primary super- 
intendent of each school), and dees not come, the superintendent 
has a just right to go, or send a visitor, into this child's home, to 
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ascertain why the child has not been to school. If this is carried 
out systematically, the superintendent will always know why the 
children of their own church do not come to Sunday-school. 
Mrs. Crafts gives as one of her reasons for opposing the Cradle 
Roll that it lessens thé responsibility of parents. I think, on the 
other hand, it tends to make them feel this responsibility the 
more. I think that if there had been a Cradle Roll at the time 
Grandmother Lois was teaching the “ babe’’ Timothy, she would 
have sent his name to have him enrolled, and she would not have 
taught him any the less, nor would her responsibility have been 
lessened. I think if we can succeed in getting the parents of chil- 
dren interested in Sunday-schools through the Cradle Roll, and by 
so doing not only get their children, but, through their interest in 
them, get ¢hem to attend school, we wiil accomplish the very 
thing we have been trying to do for years. We find that Christian 
mothers over this whole earth, whether Zuni, Indian, or English 
Speaking, are zow stretching out their hands to us, and asking us 
to help them teach their little ones to know Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. Our parents in Indiana are enrolling the names of their 
‘‘babes'’ on our cradle rolls, and praying that when they are 
enticed away from their homes that their footsteps may lead them 
into the Sunday-school. In closing, let me remind you that all 
children do not have grandmothers and mothers such as Timothy 
had ; for, if so, our churches, in addition to our Sunday-school 
rooms, would not hold the scholars who would come to study 
God's word, and our cradle rolis would have to be much larger 
than they now are. Every Sunday-school not only “has a right’’ 
to a Cradle Roll, but ought to have one at once. And God will 
surely bless them in their efforts to get-the children under the in- 
struction of God’s consecrated primary workers. 


Oo 


There are puzzling questions in con- 
nection with the surface study of the 
Bible which have been answered satisfactorily over and 
over again, but which come up from time to time, as 
though they were hopeless tangles, and had never been 
met. One of these questions, which has been repeatedly 
considered in these columns, is now brought up once 
more by a correspondent in Missouri, who asks : 


Lineage of Jesus 


The question was asked me a few days ago, Why do Matthew 
and Luke differ so much‘as to the lineage of Christ from David 
down? I did not know that there was a contrast, but, upon look- 
ing it up, I was very much perplexed to find the difference. Will 
you be kind enough to give a satisfactory answer for this question 
in your Notes on Open Letters? 

The whole subject of the genealogy of Jesus is treated 
with carefulness in Andrews’s new edition of ‘‘ The Life 
of our Lord,’’ as published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. In view of all that is known on the subject, 
there is good reason for supposing that ‘‘ Mary and Joseph 
were first cousins,’’ and that they were both descendants 
of David. Hence Dr. Andrews says: ‘* We conclude 
that the two tables given by Matthew and Luke are to 
be regarded as those of Joseph and of Mary, and are in 
beautiful harmony with the scope of their respective 
Gospels. Through that of Matthew, Jesus is shown to 
be the heir of David as the legal son of Joseph ; through 
that of Luke, to be of David's seed according to the flesh 
by his birth of Mary. The former, beginning with 
Abraham, the father of the chosen people, descends 
through David the king to Christ the royal heir, in whom 
all the nationa) covenants should be fulfilled ; the latter, 
beginning with the second Adam, the eternally begotten 
Son of God, ascends to the first Adam, the Son of God 
by creation. Each evangelist gives his genealogy in that 
aspect which best suits his special purpose : to the one 
he is the Messiah of the Jews ; to the other, the Saviour 
of the world.’’ 

This answer, it will be seen, meets also the perplexity 
of a Canadian inquirer, who writes as follows concerning 
another phase of the lineage of Jesus : 


A writer in issue of May 29, under the heading ‘‘ The Two Crea- 
tions,”’ refers to ‘‘ Tamar, who was guilty of incest ; Rahab, the 
harlot Canaanite,’’ etc., and says, ‘‘He [Jesus] was the descen- 
dant of such ancestors according to the flesh.’ Is this strictly 
correct? Matthew 1:16 and Luke 3 : 23, say that Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, was the descendant of these ancestors. Was 
Mary also descended along the same line? If not, I fail to see 
the force of the argument. We know that the influence of ances- 
try is very powerful, and it seems to me one of the ways in which 
the unchangeable will of God is manifest that children inherit the 
physical strength and weakness of their ancestors. /1 should be 
disposed to imagine that Jesus was descended from David, accord- 
ing to the flesh, through a different and stronger line of ancestry. 
A little light on this point would oblige your readers. 


If Joseph and Mary were of a common ancestry which 
included Rahab and Tamar, then Jesus was descended, 
according to the flesh, from those persons who would not 
have been counted pure according to the Jewish cere- 
monial law. And this would show that God's blessing 


is not confined to those who have a spotless genealogical 
record, but is to all who will be of Christ and in Christ 
by the bond of a living faith. This opens 
eternal hope to us all 


the gate of 
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we do not from the sermcn of to-day anticipate the 
thought in that of next Sunday. And, as his hearers 
generally have varied interests, and are of different hab- 
its and tastes, it is perhaps well that he should not con- 
fine himself to any one topic or line of thought. He 
cannot afford to simply satisfy one element in his con- 
gregation. But in anything. which partakes of the 
nature of a school there should be something like con- 
tinuity in the work of succeeding days ; one day's study 
should lead up to another. It is not variety, but prog- 
ress, which isthe main object. Our secular schools are 
all arranged on this plan. The text-book is studied, 
and continuously studied, from the first to the last page. 
Lectures are arranged so as day by day to develop the 
general subject of instruction. The same thought should 
control the workings of a Sunday-school. There should 
be no jumping from one topic to another. There 
should be some plan, some arrangement, by which each 
lesson leads to the succeeding. : 
‘While other topics have been tried, my favorite has 
been the life of Christ. It has been the thought to make 
a connected story of it, just as the biography of any 
other individual. We all know that the four Gospels are 
not chronologically harmonious, and therefore not chro- 
nologically accurate. In each the order of arrangement 
is different. Each writer seems to have put together the 
events and sayings of the Master, not with the idea of a 
correct and accurate biography, but for the sake of pre- 
serving what seemed to him the specially important fea- 
tures and teachings. Hence there is no little confusion 
in the order of narration between the four writers, and, 
as the narrative in one of any particular event or the re- 
port of any particular conversation or discourse is not a 
literal copy of that found in another Gospel, it has given 
rise to a not infrequent debate whether each is aiming to 
give the same fact, or whether similar events and talks 
happened more than once in the Master's life. Thus, 
for instance, it has been discussed whether the cleansing 
of the temple, the driving out of the money-changers, 
etc., took place at the beginning of his ministry, as in- 
dicated in John’s Gospel, or at the close, as suggested 





Potentiality 
By Julie M. Lippmann 


H ! FRET no mere because of what you seem : 
A What others think your look and lip imply— 
Whether they prove you worthy, or deny 
In tacit terms your title to esteem. 
Nay, fret no more ! for whoso knows what dream 
Hides in the inner heart of you, whereby 
The world shall one day be the fairer, ay, 
And men the better, 
Ere the gracious stream 
Has touched the hueless pebble, who.-can tell 
What sparks flame ‘neath its surface dull and worn ? 
The shriveled shred of seaweed none would guess 
Holds beauty, till the wave has wrought its spell, 
While only spring can prove us that the shorn, 
Torn world is of bewildering loveliness. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. ry 
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One Way of Conducting a Bible 
Class 


By the Hon. David J. Brewer 


[Editor’s Note.—Justice Brewer has been Associate Justice of 
the United Statés Supreme Court since 188, when he was ap- 
pointed by President Harrison. He was born in Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, in 1837, his father being the Rev. Josiah Brewer, an early 
missionary te Turkey. 
Atter graduation from 
Yale College in 1856, and 
from the Albany Law 
School in 1858, Mr. Brew- 
er followed his profession 
in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
until he entered upon his 
present duties in Wash- 
ington. Duringthattime _ 
he was United States 
Commissioner, judge of 
the probate and criminal 


courts of his county, by the Synoptists, or whether Christ did not both at the 
judge of the district d , 1 f hi Mey d t 
court, county attorney, commencement and at the Close of his ministry do sub- 


justice of the supreme 
court of his state, and 
judge of the circuit court 
of the United States for 
the eighth district. He 
was also one of the five” 
men appointed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to constitute the Venezuelan Boundary Commis- 
sion, Justice Brewer has -had long experience in Bible-class 
work. His words tothe readers of The Sunday School Times 
go to make up one of the series of special articles on this sub- 
ject, announced heretofore. Other articles in the series will 
follow.] 


stantially the same thing. So the Sermon on the Mount, 
which in Matthew fills one hundred and seven verses, 
and as told by Luke only thirty, and contains points of 
resemblance as well as matters of difference, and the 
preaching of which is given by each writer under some- 
what different circumstances, has suggested the query 
whether there was not a repetition. 

Now it has seemed to me that, to bring the events and 
sayings of his life into a chronological form, and to trace 
° his steps from the manger at Bethlehem to the Mount 

AM asked to tell something about my Sunday-school of Ascension,—in other words, to put the story of his 

work, and premise by this incident: Some time life in order so as to make a continuous biography, — 
since, I presided at a large gathering of Sunday-school would give a clearer idea of who he was, what he was, 
workers. The principal speaker, one who had had and also interpret more fully the meaning of many of his 
great experience in such matters, stated in his address acts and words. Not that accuracy of chronology is 
that there were three methods of teaching a class. One, necessary ; if it were, it would have been given us. But 
where the teacher did all the talking, and the scholars we get a better idea of him by thus tracing his life. 
none ; the second, where the teacher did part, and the Seeing how one event led up to another, his life becomes 
scholars part; and the third, where the teacher did more real, more human. It is with this thought in 
none, and the scholars all. Of the first he said that mind that I have tried to picture before my scholars the 
it tended to spiritual weakness and mental imbecility. story of Christ's life, tracing his footsteps from day to 
That which he so vigorously condemned I do. Per- day and from year to year. It would be idle to say that 
haps, on a strict construction, I ought not to consider an accurate chronology has been established, and while 
myself a Sunday-school teacher, but rather as one who I have taken Andrews's ‘‘ Life of Our Lord"’ (Scribner's) 
talks on Bible subjects. as a guide, it has not been because of a belief that it was 

I was led into this by an early experience. While at certainly correct, but only as sufficiently so to make it 
the Albany Law School, Judge Ira Harris, afterwards the basis of a succession of talks. 

United States Senator, was one of the professors, and Having a single topic and a plan of work, the ques- 
was in the habit of meeting the students Sunday after- tion is how that plan shall be carried into execution. A 
noons, and talking to them on the life of Christ. I was mere statement of the chronology is of little significance. 
much interested in these talks, and, on commencing the It would be almost a waste of time to simply show the 
practice of law, in Leavenworth, Kansas, I began doing order of events,—to make, as it were, a biographical 
the same thing. There I had but a small class. Here skeleton. So my effort has been—keeping in mind all 
in Washington I talk to a roomful, and few who venture the time the true order of events, and with a map of 
upon any like work aré favored with as regular atten- Palestine before the class, so as to indicate the localities 
dance on the part of the hearers. I only trust that the of such events as well as the various journeys of the 
results are not so sad as my friend at the Sunday-school Master—to clothe, as it were, this biographical skeleton 
meeting predicted. with flesh, and make a living thing of it. To do 

It is always well for a teacher to have a single subject this requires an interpretation of the meaning and teach- 
for study and consideration. -We expect a minister in ing of every event, whether act, conversation, or dis- 
his successive sermons to pass from one topic to an- .course, and, as each is interpreted, it is so pleasant and 
other. Each sermon is a distinct discourse, and often profitable to draw from it the lesson which it was meant 
responsive to some recent event of at least local in- to give. Of course, this takes time. Not in a single 
terest. Unless he has annoynced a course of sermons, talk, or even a few Sundays, can it be done. It is the 
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work of years. Sometimes I fear that with—shall I say— 
the garrulousness of an old man, I unnecessarily prolong 
it. A single event in his life, a single conversation, is 
so full of suggestions that I may tarry too long over it 
I often wonder if I do not loiter by the wayside. So 


‘many sweet and fragrant flowers are found, that I love to 


stop and pick them. And in so doing the days go by, 
and a year’s work is over before I realize it, and before 
I have made much progress in the story of his life. I 
keep telling myself that I am getting old enough to quit, 
and that my work in this direction is done, and yet, so 
long as many are willing to listen, perhaps I ought not 
to refuse to talk. I should not\havea word of complaint 
if, after listening to me these years, all found themselves 
weary and stayed away. 

And now it may be asked whether I think mine is the 
better plan. For others, I could not say that it was ; 
for me, it is. I have not the faculty of asking questions. 
I never could make a good interrogation-point. Nor do 
I think it essential that all Sunday-school work (or, for 
that matter, any other work) should always be done in 
the same way. Life is not a Procrustean bed. One is 
apt to achieve the most success when he does his work 
in the way which to him is the easiest. To do as 
others do, simply because they do so, may make one’s 
life a wreck and burden. There is a great deal of 
homely yet practical wisdom in the saying common in 
the hay-field, «‘ Every mower must whet his own 
scythe.'’ Often, it is true, one may, while striving to 
do his work in the way most congenial and satisfactory 
to him, find that such way is not acceptable to others, 
and so his life becomie largely barren of results ; but 
when, doing it in a congenial way, he is greeted by 
others who are satisfied with that way, and find either 
pleasure or profit therein, he may safely and wisely 
pursue it. 

In conclusion, let me add that the way I have pursued 
is one full of toil. It is no easy matter to prepare for 
each Sunday's talk. It is no kindergarten work. A 
class of mature, intelligent ladies and gentlemen is not 
satisfied with mere story-telling. As a consequence, I 
have never known the luxury of sleeping late on Sunday 
morning. Yet the work brings its own compensation. 
It is not paid for in silver and gold, but only in the 
affectionate regard of many. And_that is the best pay 
one can earn and receive. Moth and rust do not cor- 
rupt it, and it becomes richer and sweeter as the years 
go by, and the evening of old age draws fiearer. It ful- 
fills the paradox that he who findeth his life shall lose 
it, and he who loseth it shall find it. 


Washington, D. C. 
CAS 


William Ewing—Orientalist 


By the Rev. S. M. Riddick, M.A. 


[Editor's Note.—This is one of a series of biographical sketches 
of those who write regularly on the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for The Sunday School Times. Sketches of Dr. McLaren, 
Dr. Riddle, Professor Wells; and Canon Tristram, have already 
appeared. Mr. Ewing's Oriental Lesson-Lights are on page 459 
of this week's issue.] 


ILLIAM EWING was born at Corsockbridge, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, distant but a few miles, as the 

crow flies, from Ecclefechan, the birthplace and also-the 
His parents were of 


burial-place of Thomas Carlyle. 
the sturdy, inde- 
pendent stock 
which has helped 
to make Scotland 
great, and his 
home one of those 
which Burns has 
immortalized 
in the ‘Cotter's 
Saturday Night.’’ 
The _ impression- 
able days of boy- 
hood were spent in 
a scene of varied 
natural beauty, 
made up of hill 
and dale, tree and stream, the effect of which remains, to 
some extent, in the poetic spirit with which he is imbued. 

School days done, he was apprenticed to an ironmon- 
ger in the busy market town of Castle Wouglas ; and 
there, as well as later on in Glasgow, he acquired that 
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knowledg¢ of men and manners which forms.an indis- 
pensable part of every minister’ s outfit. 

It was during those years of opening manhood, critical 
for all and fatal to many, that the faith which had from 
the first been latent in his nature rose into clear con- 
sciousness ; and along with the deliberate acceptance of 
Christ there grew up a desire to become a minister of 
the gospel. Though this desire could not be at once 
realized, it gave shape to a course of study which filled 
up the leisure hours of the intervening years, and at 
length, in 1838, he matriculated as an arts student in 
the University of Glasgow. After a curriculum of four 
sessions, he next entered the Free Church College, in the 
same city, for the study of theology. 

In a big university, with its large classes, the indi- 
vidual, with a few rare exceptions, is lost in the crowd. 
The life of a divinity hall, on the other hand, where 
students belong to one church and are linked together 
by common sympathies, is that of a family rather than 
of a heterogeneous multitude. As a consequence, 
Ewing, who is strong on the social side of his nature, 
soon became a universal favorite with his comrades, and 
was a leading spirit in their amusements and at their 
friendly gatherings, 
Story, or crack a joke, better than he. Even yet, as one 
looks back on those vanished and somewhat irresponsi- 
ble days, the severe work of ministerial life is lightened 
by many a memory that makes the face broaden into a 
smile. His professors were Bruce, Candlish, Lindsay, 
Drummond, and, having mentioned these names, it is 
almost needless to add that Ewing, who has an ample 
** box of brains,’’ and certain gifts that may almost be 
called brilliant, left the Hall with a very complete 
equipment. 

As the divinity course closes, and the ministers in em- 
bryo are about to be launched forth on the sea-—some- 
times, alas! it proves to be a shoreless sea—of probation, 
various conjectures are hazarded as to the churches that 
may eventually offer them a safe anchorage. Every one 
who knew Ewing prophesied that he would be one of 
the first to ‘‘ get settled,’’ and that, of all the men of his 
year, no one was so likely to be a popular preacher. 
These anticipations were not without reason, for, in 
addition to a fine presence, he has been gifted with that 
‘¢ arrow for the heart,'’—a pleasing voice. 

It is the unexpected that happens, we are told, and in 
his case it verily did happen. Just before the last ses- 
sion ended, he offered himself to the Free Church of 
Scotland for the Sea of Galilee Mission, and was ac- 
cepted. The following six months were spent in Ger- 
many, under the tuition of the scholarly and venerable 
Delitzsch, in studying Hebrew and Arabic ; and early in 
1888, accompanied by his young wife, he went to fulfil 
a five years’ engagement as an ordained missionary to 
the Jews. Thus the man who was regarded as a coming 
popular preacher sailed away to settle down in a dirty 
and unromantic Jewish town, where what seemed his 
peculiar gifts and qualities would be lost. 

Hand in hand with Dr. Torrance, then and still 
medical missionary there, he set himself to his task. 
Work among the Jews is proverbially difficult and pro- 
vokingly slow ; but the writer, who traveled with him 
through Palestine in the spring of 1894, can bear witness 
that his labor was not in vain. It was touching, for ex- 
ample, as we came out of our bedroom to sniff the fresh 
morning air, to see at the door a man who had ridden 
fast and far, that he might give his old friend an Eastern 
greeting, and behold his face once more. One instance 
is as good as many. If Mr. Ewing made his mark on 
Tiberias, it also left a deep mark on him. In front of the 
mission buildings lies a little cemetery, the wall of which 
is laved by the waters of the lake. In it there is a grave 
for almost every year of the mission's history, and in two 
of these Mrs. Ewing and her child lie quietly sleeping. 
To him therefore, Palestine is, in a double sense, a holy 
land. 

Returning in 1893, he brought with him an accurate 
and not inadequate knowledge of the country, its peo- 
ples, customs, faiths, and prospects. The literature on 
Palestine is already extensive, but there is room for any- 
thing really fresh and authoritative ; let us hope that by 
being a miser of the minutes he may find time to add 
his contribution. Stray articles bearing his name have 
already appeared. He is a regular contributor to The 
Sunday School Times. A Life of Jesus has been pre- 
pared by him for the Teachers’ Bible about to be issued 
by the Messrs. Nelson, and several of the articles for 


No one could sing a song, or tell a — 
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the new Bible Dictionary soon ‘to be published by 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark are from his pen. 

In the autumn of 1893 he accepted the pastorate of 
Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, where 
he still remains, notwithstanding several overtures from 
other congregations. The position was a difficult one. 
In addition to the fact that Presbyterianism is foreign to 
English soil, and is overshadowed by a rich and historic 
church, with a strong social prestige, Broad Street con- 
gregation was then at a very low ebb. Other calls were 
in the air, and certainly he did not go where the stipend 
was big and work easy. 

His transference to England was a distinct gain to the 
church. Presbyterianism has been hurt by unwise at- 
tempts to graft it on to English life, along with all its 
Scottish accidents. Mr. Ewing, while loyal to the 
genius of Presbyterianism, has a catholic spirit, and is 
well fitted to adapt and present Presbyterianism in an 
attractive form to the thoughtful people of the midland 
capital. 

His work in Birmingham has been a distinct success. 
The membership has leaped up from fifty to two hun- 
dred ; old agencies have been revived, and several new 
departments have been organized, and are being ac- 
tively carried on. 

Besides meeting the claims of his own congregation, 
he has also had a hand and a voice in many of the pub- 
lic movements of the city, and has taken an active and 
useful part in the agitation going on throughout England 
for the federation of the Free Evangelical churches. He 
is in the very thick of the hard fight, and, as his prime 
has not yet been reached, if life and health be gtanted 
him much good work may be confidently expected. 

Grangemouth, Scotland. 
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Developing Power of Sunday-School 
Work ~ 


By E. Lee Fieck 


HERE are a great many persons who say they would 
engage in the Sunday-school work if they were 
capable of doing it. An incident or two may assist in 
dispelling this illusion. 
A few years since, a youth, yet in his teens, attended 
a state Sunday-school convention. As the work of the 
state was slowly unfolded, he saw a most essential part 
of that work was not done in his community. His head 
and heart were filled with the desire to do his part in the 
work. He had a broader vision of the kingdom of God 
than that of his own denomination. He went home 
determined at least to make an honest effort. Of course 
he did not know how, but he meant to learn. He asked 
questions about how to organize, what was needed, how 
to begin, how to continue, what results ought to be ex- 
pected, and so forth. His own township needed organi- 
zation. This was so easily accomplished that he went 
to others. He often met with difficulties, but he perse- 
vered until, in less than a year, he had every township 
organized in the county. This made his county a banner 
county. Who would not dothis? But how many similar 
opportunities are now waiting for some one to use them. 
But did not this work develop the young man? Indi- 
vidually, did he not receive the greater blessing? He 
was constantly meeting difficulties and perplexities. As 
he was continually called upon for advice, he was neces- 
sarily driven to studying, planning, and praying. What 
will call out all the latent powers of our- being so com- 
pletely as a work in which all those powers may be 
employed? It is but a natural result that such an indi- 
vidual is developed. And it is not strange that the 
young man is regarded as an experienced worker. He 
was developed by the work he did. The work was fur- 
nished by the Sunday-school cause. 
Perhaps a more striking example is one which came 


‘under my observation, a few years since, in a western 


state. One morning a card came, telling me the next 
day a lady would arrive, who would remain a few days 
doing some Sunday-school work, and asking me to assist 
her. Upon her arrival, I learned she was out and away 
from home in order that this work might be looked after, 
and the blessings of the Sunday-school cause be spread 
over those vast prairies. Her labor was without a salary 
as a remuneration. Others saw how she could leave 
home to come and present such work for their good. 
They were aroused to a renewed effort in the work. 
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Many who previously felt that they could do nothing 
were now willing to try. They were soon found doing a 
blessed and helpful work in the conventions held in sod 
school-houses all over the county. Blessing followed the 
effort made, and joy filled the heart, and all grew stronger 
in their Christian faith and experience. 

But the achievements of this lady ought to be told by 
a more graceful pen. Cultured and refined, the wife of 
a successful practicing physician, comfortably situated in 
a prosperous city, surroundéd with plenty, and enjoying 
the comforts of life, some years previous she saw the 
opportunity of doing some good in a district convention. 
She did it because it was her duty and privilege. To 
another and another convention she was called to help 
in the work. She began to see how great the need was 
when she began to see how little actually was known 
concerning the Bible. She then thought of places where 
there were no schools, and wished they could be reached, 
organized, and supplied with the necessities for the work. 
Step by step she was being prepared for the work, until 
at last she was called upon by the state officers to go and 
do it herself. 

She heard of another county lying back some sixty 
miles from the railroad. The treacherous ‘‘ sand-hills’’ 
intervened. Those who have never been among these 
dreary, desolate hills can have no adequate conception 
of the dangers in attempting to cross them. Friends 
advised against such a journey. Believing it her duty 
to attempt the task, she secured the services of a lad as 
a driver, and set out on the journey. Late in the after- 
noon they realized they were lost among the hills. At 
last, after many attempts to find the way again, they 
came upon a small load of hay abandoned by some un- 
fortunate one. Darkness was fast settling down upon 
them. Accepting the find as providential, and with 
unfaltering faith in the promises of God to keep those 
who put their trust in him, they sought repose. The 
stillness of the night was broken by the yelping of the 
coyotes, but there was time for reflection if there was not 
much inspiration in the surroundings. The morning 
brought help and safety. She accomplished her mission, 
and at the next state convention, when the brave and 
heroic actions were recounted by the president, she de- 
clined any honor, as she ‘‘she did what she thought it 
was her duty to do.’’ 

Subsequent events prove that as she attended state, 
national, and international conventions, and learned still 
more of the need of workers and the work, her convic- 
tions of duty became more imperative. What time she 
could spare was spent in study and reading, and finally she 
submitted to a rigid examination in theological studies, 
and was ordained a minister of the gospel. To-day she 
is to be found as the faithful pastor of a loving and de- 
voted people, who are developing into active, zealous 
workers in the common cause of Christianity under her 
leadership. They have abundant reason to be thankful, 
since their pastor has been produced through faithfully 
doing such Sunday-school work as was nearest her. 

Far be it from me to intimate in this incident that all 
workers in this cause will become ordained ministers 
But all faithful workers will become better developed 
Christians, and most effective preachers—heralders—of 
the good news to men. None-can honestly engage in 
this work without being developed, their experience en- 
larged, and all with whom they come in contact greatly 
benefited. This will be done when there is entire con- 
secration of the individual in doing-the thing nearest to 
him. The Sunday-school will furnish a convenient place 
to begin. 

Dayton, O. 


By Alice Augusta Smith 


OB and Jessie stood in front of the big hatching- 
machine, gazing through the glass doors at the 
long rows of eggs. 

** Only five days more,"’ said Bob, ‘‘ It takes twenty- 
one days for them to hatch,—sometimes only nineteen, 
and they have been in there sixteen days now."’ 

‘* Won't you be glad, Bobbie? I shall. ! love to se¢ 
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the little downy yellow chicks, with their bright black 
eyes.”’ - 

«Yes, indeed,"’ answered Bob. ‘And this year pa 
says I can help feed them, I'm getting to be such a big 
boy.”’ ; 

Jessie looked envious, but she only said : 

«Well, in summer time my Sukie always sets, and 
I'll have her chicks.”’ 

«« But that’s only ten or thirteen, and these will be— 
how many?*’ And Bob began to count the eggs. ‘Six 
hundred, Jessie,"’ he said. 

‘« But some are always bad,’’ suggested the little girl. 

‘« There'll be five hundred, any way, and we'll have 
them in five days,"’ was Bob's triumphant reply. 

Jessie could not think of anything to talk about that 
could equal the dignity and pleasure of feeding those five 
hundred chicks, so she did not reply. 

They stood there a long time by the wonderful ma- 
chine. They could have told a great many things about 
it, —that the lamp at the side heated water to keep the 
inside of the box warm, that the thermometers in among 
the eggs told just how warm it was, and that the ma- 
chinery on top helped to keep the right heat by lowering 
the lamp flame, and opening and closing little holes 
where cold outside air could get in. It was indeed a 
wonderful thing to them, and they never tired of looking 
at it. The machine became especially interesting when 
the little chicks began to pick their way out of the shell. 

«Peep, peep !’’ came a sound like the far-away voice 
of a chick. 

‘‘ Bob, what was that?’’ cried Jessie. 

««Sounded like a chick,’’ said Bob. And they bent 
forward and listened. 

‘‘Peep, peep !'’ it came again. 

‘« Bobbie, it zs a chicken !’’ And Jessie jumped up 
and down in delight. ‘‘Pa’s made a mistake, and 
they’ re coming out.’’ 

‘* No-o-0,"’ said Bob doubtfully. ‘‘ Don’t you see up 
there on the card, ‘Rut in eggs on the Ist’ ? and it's 
the 17th to-day. But it sounded like a chicken.”’ 

‘*Peep, peep !’’ they heard again. 

Then Jessie looked long and earnestly at the eggs. 

‘There, Bobbie, there! I told you they were com- 
ing out,—see there !"’ 

And Bob looked. Surely enough, down in the corner 
was an egg shaking about from the efforts of the chicken 
inside to get out, and there, too, was the hole made by 
the tiny bill. 

‘* Won't pa be surprised ?’’ said Jessie. 
that chicken would hurry up !”’ 

‘Let's come away and play, and come back after a 
while, and he'll be out,"’ suggested Bob. And he 
started out of the door, followed by Jessie. 

It was so exciting that they couldn't stay away long, 
but by the time they returned there stood the chick, his 
damp feathers clinging to his body, his weak little head 
wobbling from side to side, and his little black eyes 
blinking in the light. Poor fellow! There was no 
answering motherly ‘‘ Cluck’’ to his mournful ‘« Peep,”’ 
and no downy mother-wing under which he could’ hide 
from the light and the cruel world. He dragged him- 
self over the eggs on every side of him, seeking his 
natural shelter, and finally slipped over the edge of the 
tray on to the bed of soft, warm sawdust beneath, and 
settled himself to sleep. 

Much to the children’s disappointment, there were no 
other chickens out the next morning. : 

‘*One of the hens must have set on that egg for a few 
days before it went into the hatcher,’’ said their father. 
‘* But what are we to do with the little fellow? We can't 
light the fire in the brooder-house just for him, and he 
can’t stay where he is, for he must be fed.’’ 

‘‘Maybe Sukie would take him, pa. She's such a 
good mother."’ 

But Sukie proyed ugly. She willingly took the feed 
that Jessie gave her, but when the wee chick was placed 
near her she gave him an angry peck and pushed him 
out of the way. Perhaps she didn’t believe in bringing 
up other people's children, and, besides, she was giving 
all her attention just then to her new fall suit ; for Sukie 
had been slow that year about changing the faded, 
tagged feathers she had worn all summer for the bright 
new winter suit. That was how it happened that Pinkle, 
as Jessie called him, was taken to the house and brought 
up by hand. 

After the other chicks had hatched, and were taken 
to the warm brooder-house, she carried Pinkle there too ; 


‘Oh, I wish 
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but, while the rest would run gayly about, or cuddle 
down under the shelter near the hot water-pipes, which 
was the only mother they ever knew, Pinkle would stand 
out in the cold, and give sad little ‘‘ peeps.’’ It was too 
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The family had a laugh over Pinkle’s unusual task. 
Bob called him a regular old granny, but Jessie proudly 
declared : ‘* Pinkle’s a beautiful rooster, and, jf it hadn't 
been for him, I should have lost that whole nest of 


much for Jessie's tender heart, and the kitchen became ®chickens."’ 


his home. He grew fast, and was Very tame, and it was 
not long before he would fly up to Jessie’s lap, and hide 
himself under her apron, or follow her about. 

When the warm weather came, Pinkle was put out of 
doors, and all day long he would run around, picking at 
the tender green grass, or looking for worms and bugs, 
but every night he would go up to the kitchen stoop, 
and wait until the door was opened, and then hurry in 
and go behind the stove to the box where he had always 
slept. But a half-grown rooster isn't a nice pet to have 
around the kitchen, and the little girl's mother decided 
that he must go down to the hen-roost with the rest ; so 
Jessie carried him there one night, and set him up close 
beside Sukie. But for a whole week he insisted on go- 
ing to the kitchen every night, and, even when he had 
learned to like the roost, he did not seem to learn the 
way there, for he would go upon the stoop and wait 
until Jessie carried him to bed, 

By this time he had become acquainted with Sukie, 
and they wandered about together, and seemed the best 
of friends. Jessie said she believed Sukie was sorry for 
having been so hateful to Pinkle when he was a wee 
chick, and was trying to make amends ; but probably 
the fact that they were fed together from the same gen- 
erous hand had much to do with the good feeling they 
had toward each other. 

Each day, for a while, Sukie would disappear, leaving 
Pinkle to go with the rest of the flock, or stay sadly 
alone until she came back, and then he always greeted 
her with a flutter of delight. He did not seem to know 
where she went; indeed, Sukie was always very sly 
about going off, and only she and Jessie knew that under 
an old box in the orchard she had scraped together a 
nest of dried grass and twigs, and had some beautiful 
brown eggs there. Then there came a day when Sukie 
decided that if she were to have a flock of chicks that 
year, it was time to stay with those eggs, and keep them 
warm all the time. 

That night, when Jessie came in from putting Pinkle 
to bed, she said to her mother : 

‘« Mama, I do believe that Pinkle missed Sukie. 
loéked all around in such a funny way."’ 

One time Pinkle did not go to be put to bed, and, 
though Jessie wondered about it, she thought perhaps 
he had found the roost himself, and as the next morning 
he was around with the other fowls, she felt quite sure 
of it. But when she went to carry food and drink to 
Sukie that afternoon, there stood Pinkle at the other end 
of the box, as delighted as could be that he had found 
his companion. 

It was the afternoon of ‘the eighteenth day that Sukie 
had been setting, and Jessie was so busy playing that 
she forgot to carry food to her. But if Jessie could for- 
get, Sukie herself knew her duty toward those eggs ; for 
how could she keep up the heat in her body without 
food? She waited as long as seemed right to her, and 
then, with a loud cackle, as if to remind Jessie, she 
started from her nest in search of something to eat. Bob 
was carrying a pan of nice wheat to his own flock, and 
Sukie, understanding what the pan meant, followed him 
through the gateway unseen, and when he came out of 
the yard he left her securely fastened in. 

The next morning, as Jessie stood gazing out of the 
kitchen window, what was her dismay to see her own 
dear Sukie rushing wildly about and flying against the 
wires in her efforts to escape. 

‘*Mama,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ somebody has fastened 
Sukie up in Bob's yard! I just believe she’s been there 
all night, and every one of her eggs will be cold, and 
the chickens dead.’’ 

And, almost crying, Jessie flew out of the house, her 
mother, full of sympathy, following. Mrs. Sukie was 
very willing to be caught, and mama and Jessie started 
with her toward the orchard, but when they reached the 
nest they were so astonished at what they saw that at 
first they could hardly speak: There sat Pinkle on the 
nest, his wings spread out as nearly like Sukie’s as he 
could make-them, and every egg carefully covered. 

With a cluck of joy, Sukie fiew out of Jessie's arms, 
making a dash for the nest, and Pinkle stepped out of 
her way, his whole manner plainly saying, ‘‘ I've done 
my best, but I'm very glad that you came."’ 


He 


Syosset, N.Y. 





One Village School 


By Lucy Hindman McAfee 


T IS a church school ; not a ‘‘ union Sunday-school,”’ 
not a ‘‘Sunday-school in connection with the 
church,’’ but a very important part of a good, sound, 
strong church. By this we do not mean that it is offen- 
sively sectarian, for there are members of this school 
who find church homes elsewhere, but it is under the 
direct supervision of the church. It is the church's 
nursery in the closest and best sense. It is important 
enough to claim time and thoughtful planning from the 
body of thoughtful men who are responsible for the 
church in spiritual matters. It is tenderly thought of, 
and cared for, and prayed for, by pulpit and pew. 
More than this, —the church-members, young and old, 
form a large majority in this school. 

The officers are nominated by the highest authority 
of the church. From these nominees the school chooses 
its staff of officers. The teachers must be approved by 
the church. The question of non-Christian teachers is 
one which is never considered. Spirituality is the one 
essential endowment, without which no one ever be- 
comes a teacher in this school. 

Its strength is in no one particular part, but each mem- 
ber of the whole, faithfully performing its own function, 
makes the school strong. It is customary to give the 
credit of success of any organization to its leaders. This 
school has good superintendents, men with consecrated 
heads and hearts, who sacrifice much time and strength 
to the work of the school, but it is of the organization, 
methods, and results, I desire to tell you, if perchance 
some one may find in them something of practical help- 
fulness, The results, however, have ohly come after 
many years of prayerful, patient work. Whatever there 
may be in this picture which will bear imitation is not 
the result of some mysterious power other than of the 
Spirit, through the use of the most ordinary means. 

This school is ‘in a village of nine hundred inhabit- 
ants, and it enrolls four hundred and fifty members. It 
is the boast of the Christian people of the village that 
there is not a child within its limits, of school age, who 
is not in Sunday-school, 

There is nothing of originality in the official organiza- 
tion of this school. The officers consist of two superin- 
tendents, a secretary, and a librarian. The school is in 
three departments, the primary and intermediate depart- 
ments being under the direct supervision of the assistant 
superintendent. Go into the church at nine o'clock 
Sunday morning, and you see at the left a bevy of chil- 
dren. They are eager and excited. The morning greet- 
ings are drowned by the din of children’s voices, If you 
are near enough, you hear them relating interesting in- 
cidents of the week, to all of which the leader listens 
patiently, even intently. You readily see that he be- 
longs to them, that there is a mutual understanding 
between him and each little one, and that they claim 
his love and sympathy. But through all the conversa- 
tion he is busy. He has in his hand a conductors 
punch. Each child carries a card five by two and a half 
inches in size, which is the cause of much of the prevail- 
ing excitement. 
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Is a member of this school. 
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This is a simple and unique method of calling the roll,. 
and one of which the children never grow tired. The 
opposite side of the card has the same system, the punch 
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being given for contributions. If the child is tardy, the 
date is left unpunched ; but such a disgrace seldom 
comes, for the little ones gladly make any sacrifice in 
order to Be punctual. If a child is absent from the vil- 
lage, he may, upon his return, bring a certificate of ¢&- 
tendance upon some other school. If he is sick, he 
may have Sunday-school with his mother at home, and 
thus secure his certificate of attendance. At the end of 
each quarter, badges of ribbon are given to those having 
been punctual during the quarter,-—red for the first quar- 
ter of the year, white for the second, blue for the third, 
and steel-color for the fourth. At the end of four years 
of punctual attendance a diploma badge is given. 

But while you have been watching the little ones the 
school has been gathering. ‘The children occupy the 
front pews, and, when the village clock strikes the half- 
past-nine signal, the opening exercises begin. 

The morning hymn, led by piano, organ, and 
* stringed instruments,'’ swells into a grand chorus, and 
rolls upward, an offering to Him who claims of his peo- 
ple ‘joyful noises.'' Everybody sings. It is consid- 
ered a disgrace to sit with closed lips while God's people 
are making the offering of song. Then follows the 
prayer, —short, pointed, one in which even the children 
can unite, and at the close of which they do unite, re- 
peating together our Lord's Prayer. 

Bibles are now opened. Lesson leaves have been left 
at home, —not forgotten, but purposely left, —and Bibles 
are used in school and in class-room. 

The opening exercises over, the children are dis- 
missed to go to another building ; for, like many other 
Sunday-schools, there is not a full equipment of rooms 
desirable for effective work, so outside rooms are util- 
ized. Should you follow the little ones, you would find 
blackboards, charts, singing, —everything to make their 
class-room work attractive and instructive. The pri- 
mary department is divided into classes of about twelve 
in number, and teachers adapted to the work are care. 
fully chosen. 

But we naturally~linger too long with the children. 
The classes of the higher and intermediate departments 
have gathered in groups. On the arched platform are 
three such groups. But one of these classes will quickly 
draw your attention. It is composed of young men. 
Every one of that circle is sitting on the edge of his 
chair, his clbows on his knees, his chin in his hands, 
his face alert and eager. There is complete oblivion to 
everything except the question under discussion, and 
you read in their faces that that question is of vast 
importance. 

On the main floor is a class of young misses just old 
enough to be considered ‘‘ hard to manage.’’ But their 
teacher, a young lady, is holding them to the subject of 
‘« brotherly love’’ as if by magic power. This class is 
a fair sample of many others. 

In the gallery are many groups. One among them is 
of unusual size. This is the ‘‘normal class.’’ It is 
composed of young men and womeh who go on Sunday 
afternoon to the country Sunday-schools. One of the 
peculiar features of this school is its country work. 
There is not a school district within miles arouad the 
village but that has an afternoon Sunday-school orga- 
ganized and supplied with superintendents by this 
school. 

Another class on the main floor attracts your atten- 
tion. This is the ‘‘ supply class.’’ From it are taken 
the teachers necessary to fill vacancies. Then there is 
the class commonly known (though I have often won- 
dered why) as the ‘‘ Bible class ;"' for this school is 
attractive to the old as well as to the young. 

Near the entrance of the church is a table covered 
with the best of Sunday literature. This school be- 
lieves that to spare expense in the purchase of litera- 
ture would be suicidal. There are papers for the chil- 
dren, papers for the young people, papers for the 
teachers. Then there is the library,—books the choicest, 
the brightest, the best, for both young and old. 

Another pleasant thing may be said of this Sunday- 
school, a thing commendable in organizations as well as 
in people ; namely, it is generous with its money as well 
as with its strength. There is not a member of the 
church who has an income of more than a thousand dol- 
lars, but when the school was called upon for a home- 
mission offering a short time ago, it responded with 
one hundred dollars. This offering was composed of 
many pennies, nickels, and dimes, —a fair sample of the 


strength of united littles. 


The primary department has an annual share of fifteen 
dollars in the support of a foreign missionary. This 
missionary was a former member of the school. 

You ask what I consider the secret of this successful 
school. First, it is built on the only solid foundation, 
which is the Word of God. Second, it has been built 
patiently, perseveringly, prayerfully, by a church which 
has for its heart God himself. 

Parkville, Mo. 


CHD 


Continued recognizing of fidelity may 
greatly help toward patient continu- 
ance in well-doing. F. W. Hoyt, 
superintendent of the Scattergood Tabernacle Sunday- 
school, Shelton, Connecticut, believes in making formal 
recognition of well doing, and to that end is accustomed 
to give certificates every quarter. In form the certificate 
is about four inches wide by ten long. At one end is a 
picture of the superintendent ; at the other, a picture of 
the building, with the omnibus, or ‘‘ Barge Sunshine,’ 
in front, as it starts out on one of its weekly summer 
trips to the seashore, filled with boys and girls. Be- 
tween the pictures the certificate is worded in this way : 


SCATTERGOOD TABERNACLE. 
SHELTON, CT., . . 
THIS CERTIFIES THAT 


Attendance Certifi- 
cates Every Quarter 


oe 


is a member of The Sunshine Sunday-school of Scattergood 
Tabernacle, and has, by regular attendance and faithfulness in 
other ways, during the quarter ending , merited this 
certificate of honor. 
Yours sincerely, 
FRIEND W. Hoyt, Gen. Sec. and Supt. 


ss 


‘* Thousands hear prayer only in the 


Prayer in the S 7" ” : 
P iti mach ; Sunday-school’’ was the reminder of 
an Iowa Sunday-school man to fellow- 
workers. We are apt to forget how many prayerless 


homes the scholars come from, both in country and city, 
and how many attend no other religious services. These 
know public prayer only by a Sunday-school experience. 
No doubt, their own praying, or learning to pray, will 
be affected by the impression gained in the school, 
whether by liturgy or extemporaneous prayer. Rever- 
ence, devoutness, earnestness, confidence in the prom- 
ises, expectant faith, whether of officer or teacher in 
public prayer,—these are essentials, and not to be 
lightly ignored, for they are of far-reaching effect and 
example. 
—— 


Uniforms and military drill are not 
absolutely essential to a successful 
boys’ company. The ‘‘ Volunteers’’ 
in a certain suburban Sunday-school are a band of boys 
who accomplish work, although they wear the usual 
‘Sunday clothes,’’ and have no drills or parades. Sun- 
day-school and church services are held in the same 
chapel, seated with chairs. As the school session is held 
first, Sunday morning, it is necessary for some one, dur- 
ing the short intermission before the church service fol- 
lowing, to rearrange the chairs, put away stray books 
and papers, and air the room.’ This is done quickly and 
quietly by the ‘‘Volunteers."’ In many other schools 
it might be found that helping is a good kind of drill. 


INNER 
My Boy 


By the Rev. A. H. McKinney 


Boys’ Company of 
Working 
** Volunteers ”’ 
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ID I dream it? Did I read it? Did somebody 

tell itto me? Did I see it somewhere? Did it 

come to me? I cannot tell, and yet it made a deep im- 

pression, and I have been watching my boy to see if it 
is true. 

There he is in Sunday-school just before the opening 

of the school. His teacher has not yet come. Never 


was there a monkey in the forest or in the circus appar-— 


ently more thoughtless and more tricky than he. It 
seems as if he had but one idea in the world, and that 
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to have fun at the expense of others. Yes, it does seem 
as if he were a monkey. 

Look at him now. I cannot tell what is the matter, 
but he seems to be refusing to do something that the 
teacher wishes him to do. The more she talks, the 
more obstinate he seems to become. Afterward she 
told me what was the difficulty. She simpiy wished him 
to answer her questions. She did not care how he an- 
sweéred them, correctly or incorrectly, but she did wish 
him to speak, and he absolutely and persistently refused 
to open his mouth. It does seem now as if my boy is a 
mule. 

But there is another side to him. All day long he 
helped his poor sickly mother. She is a widow who 
earns her living by taking in washing for others. He 
got the tubs, drew the water, turned the wringer, lifted 
the boiler on and off, and did what he could to help her 
because he was sorry for-her, and because he tealized 
that he must be the man of the house. Afterwards, 
when one said: ‘‘I] suppose you do not like that kind 
of work,"’ he replied, ‘‘1 don't mind it because I am 
used to it.'’ Now it seems to me that my boy is a man. 

Should I put the three most prominent characteristics 
of my boy on the blackboard, it would look something 
like this : 

MY BOY IS A 


\ a 


ULE, 
AN. 

This may be a little unjust to my boy, but, the more I 
study him, the more it seems to be true. The saddest 
part of it is that the monkey and the mule are more fre- 
quently apparent than the man ; yet the man is there, 
and it is the manhood in him that contains the image 
of the divine. If 1 am tq do him any good, and be the 
means of restoring the image of God in him, I must have 
patience with the monkey and perseverance with the 
mule in order to reach the man. 

This boy is not an idealization. He is a real live boy 
of about thirteen, who lives in a tenement in New York. 
Moreover, he is the representative or type of many thou- 
sands of boys, and perhaps of girls. We shall not give 
them up, but.we shall strive to reach the manhood and 
the womanhood in them, so that we may see them re- 
flecting the image of Christ. 


New York City. 
CAB 


It may be easier to do a good deal 
than to do a little The Sunday- 
school teacher who makes a round of 
calls only once or twice a year on the members of the 
class may find that it requires an effort of will to over- 
come inertia and get started. There are home-depart- 
ment teachers, however, associated with a mission in 
lower New York City, who leave their uptown homes 
one day of each week to make a round of calls on their 
scholars, that requires several hours of continuous labor. 
One tells of her seven women, living in wretched apart- 
ments, poor and discouraged. Often her work in their 
homes is apart from teaching the lesson of the week, 
and takes the form of hints on good home-keeping, sug- 
gestions as to ways and means, and giving good cheer 
by word and deed. And this teacher-visiting is once a 
week, on a week-day, by a young lady who has the 
usual opportunities and duties of the highest social life. 
Perhaps it is easy for her to do it because it is so hard. 
The large doing is through the regular habit. 


A Weekly Round 
of Calls 


— 


School organization may not take the 
place of individual effort. The fact 
that there is a Home Department, for 
instance, may not excuse any Sunday-school teacher 
who neglects home work. Rather, every teacher has 
his own home department to attend to. / In the homes 
of his scholars he is to be known with respect and affec- 
tion. He is to be not merely a formal visitor once 4 
quarter, and a taker of offerings and records, but 4 
deeply interested friend, earnest to share by every feasi- 
ble way in the development of his scholars, and eager 
to co-operate with parents and all friends. Wise Sun- 
day-school teachers were doing this kind of home-de- 
partment work long before the existence of the modern 
Home Department, and they will continue to do so. 
Valuable as that department is, it cannot displace the 
visiting of each teacher, and is not so intended. 


Every Teacher’s 
Home Department 























































































Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1897 





1. July 4.—First Converts in Europe . tee es Acts 16 : 6-15 
2. July 11.—Paul and the Philippian TS So eee Acts 16: 22-34 
3. July 18,—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea... .. . . Acts17: 1-12 
4. July 25.—Paul Preaching in EC SSaree eee Acts 17: 22-34 
5. August 1.—Paul’s Ministry inCorinth...... Acts 18 : 1-11 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ . . . 1 Thess. 4: gto 5:2 
7. August'15.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others: .... x Cor. 8: 1-73 
8, August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love. . . . 1 Cor. 13: 1-13 
9. August 29.—Paul Opposed at Ephesus... ....-. Acts 19 : 21-34 
10. September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians . . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 
11. September 12.—Christian Living .....-.-.+--> Rom. 12: 9-21 


12, September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders . Acts 20: 22-35 
13. September 26.—Review. 


AYA 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


— 


Study 31.—Paul’s Third Missionary 
Journey 
Acts 18 : 23 to 21: 16, A.D. 55-58. Asia Minor, Greece. 


SECTION Ii.—CLosz oF THE WorK IN EPHESUS, AND RE- 
VISITATION IN GREECE (Acts 19: 21 to 20:5. A, D. 57, 
58. Places named). 

As Paul’s work in Ephesus drew to a close, he planned to 
revisit the churches founded on his former tour in Greece, 
and then to go to Jerusalem in order that he might, if possible, 
foster friendly relations between the Gentile and Jewish Chris- 
tians by the presentation of the money gift which he had 
raised among his churches. After this, he planned to visit 
Rome, and, beyond it, Spain. He left Ephesus soon after, 
and perhaps partly because of, an uprising against him of cer- 
tain Ephesian tradesmen whose business was injured by the 
spread of Christianity. Then he made the revisitation in 
Macedonia, as he had planned, during the summer and 
autumn of A. D. 57, and spent the first three months of the 
next year in Achaia, probably at Corinth. Then he set out 
for Jerusalem, intending *to reach the city for the day of 
Pentecost. 

I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Paul’s plans for future work (19: 21, 22). . 

2. The uprising of the Ephesian tradesmen against Paul 
(19 : 23-41). 

3. Revisitation of the churches in Greece (20: 1-5). 

After having read and reread these verses, to fix in mind 
their contents, let the student write out from memory the im- 
portant facts in their order. 

II. Worp AND Purase Stupy. 

Meaning of the phrase (v. 21) ‘‘ purposed in the spirit ’’ ? 
Ascertain the chief facts about the worship of the pagan god- 
dess Diana. Observe their religious cry (vs. 28, 34). With 
verse 24 compare Acts 17: 29; 1 Corinthians 8: 4; 10: 20. 
Of what nationality were Gaius and Aristarchus? Explain 
the office of Asiarch {v. 31, ‘‘ chief officers’), Explain in 
detail the meaning of verse 35 6. What can We conjecture as 
to the nature of the plot (v. 3) against Paul? Is the 
** Greece ’’ of Acts 20: 2 equal to the ‘* Achaia ’’ of 19 : 21? 
Locate Troas upon the map, and recall Paul’s previous visits 
there (Acts 16: 8; 2 Cor. 2: 12). ¥ 
III. Topics ror CONSIDERATION. 

1. Paul’s Plans and their Partial Realization. Consider 
Paul’s plans for future work as set forth in Acts 19: 21. 
Why did Paul purpose to go to Jerusalem in the near future ? 
Why had he been for a long time (Rom. 1: 13; 15 : 22-25) 
eager to work in Rome? What district still farther west did 
he also wish to visit? In what year and at what season did 
Paul leave Ephesus? What places in Macedonia and Achaia 
would Paul visit? Trace upon the map this revisitation jour- 
ney from Ephesus to Corinth, and back to Troas. Was it, 
perhaps, at this time that Paul evangelized Illyricum ? (Rom, 
15:19.) What caused a change of plan at Paul’s departure 
from Corinth in the spring of A. D. 58? 

2. The Uprising of the Ephesian Tradesmen. Explain the 
business in which Demetrius was engaged. How many 
craftsmen were associated with him? Who used the little 
‘* shrines ’’ they made, and for what purpose? What reason 
was there for this uprising? Consider Demetrius’s two argu- 
ments against Paul,—that Christianity was ruining their busi- 
ness, and that the worship of Diana was being overthrown. 
Why did the populace gather in the theater ? (vs. 29-32.) 
What did they intend to do with Gaius and Aristarchus ? 
Why did Paul wish to go into the theater? Who restrained 
him, and why? How came the ** chief officers” of Asia to 





befriend*Paul in this matter? What was the idea in having 
Alexander address the people ? Note carefully the four argu- 
ments (vs. 35-40) used by the town clerk in quieting the dis- 
turbance. Was his purpose to defend Christianity, or to 
restore order? Compare this trouble with that at Philippi 
(Acts 16: 16-24), observing that méney interests were the 
cause of both. 

3. Paul’s Fellow-workers on this Journey. Did Paul start 
out from Antioch alone? Observe who became his chief 
companions in the work of the third journey. Did Luke now 
rejoin Paul (20: 5), and go with him to Jerusalem? Con- 
sider the work done on this journey by Timothy and Titus 
(use a concordance for the passages). How was he aided by 
Apollos, Aquila, and Priscilla? What service was rendered 
by each .of the fellow-workers whose names are given in 
20:4? 


KY 
Lesson 5, August 1, 1897 


Paul’s Ministry in Corinth 


GOLDEN Text: Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.—1 Cor. 3 : 11. 


(Acts 18: 1-11. Memory verses : 8-11.) 
Read Acts 18 : 12-22 and 1 Corinthians, chapters 1-3. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 After these things Paul de- 1 
parted from Ath’ens, and came 
to Cér’inth ; 

2 And found a certain Jew 
named Aq’ui-la, born in Pén’- 
tus, lately come from It’a-ly, 
with his wife Pris-cll-la, (be- 
cause that Clau’di-iis had com- 
manded.all Jews to depart from 
Rome, ) and came unto them. 

3 And because he was of the 
same craft, he abode with them, 
and wrought: (for by their oc- 


REVISED VERSION 


After these things he de- 
parted from Athens, and 
2 came to Corinth. And he 
found a certain Jew named 
Aquila, a man of Pontus by 
race, lately come from Italy, 
with his wife Priscilla, be- 
cause Claudius had com- 
manded all the Jews to de- 
part from Rome: and he 
3 came unto them; and be- 
cause he was of the same 
trade, he abode with them, 
and they wrought; fdr by 
their trade they were tent- 


cupation they were tentmakers.) 4 makers. And he reasoned 
4 And -he reasoned in the in the synagogue every sab- 
synagogue every sabbath, and ~~ bath, and 'persuaded Jews 
persuaded the Jews and the and Greeks. 
Greeks. 5 But when Silas and Timo- 
s And when Si‘las and TI- thy came down from Mace- 
m0’ the-iis were come from MAc- donia, Paul was constrained 
e-dd’ni-a, Paul was pressed in by the word, testifying to the 
the spirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesus was the 
Jews that Jesus was Christ. 6 Christ. And when they op- 
6 And when they opposed posed themselves, and ? blas- 
themselves, and blasphemed, phemed, he shook out his 
he shook Ais raiment, and said raiment, and said unto them, 
unto them, Your blood ée¢ upon Your blood ée upon your 
your own heads; I am clean: own heads ; I am clean : from 
from henceforth I will go unto henceforth I will go unto the 
the Gén’ tiles. 7 Gentiles. And he departed 
e 7 4 And he departed thence, thence, and went into the 
and entered into a certain man's house of a _ certain man 
house, named Jis’tus, ove that named Titus Justus, one that 
worshipped God, whose house worshipped God, whose 
joined hard to the synagogue. house joined hard to the 
8 And Cris’pus, the chief 8 eyecare. And Crispus, 
ruler of the synagogue, believed the ruler of the synagogue, 
on the Lord with all his house ; Sbelieved in the Lord with 
and many of the Co-rin’thi-ans all his house ; and many of 
hearing believed, and were bap- the Corinthians hearing be- 
tized. lieved, and were baptized. 
9 Then spake the Lord to 9 And the Lord said unto Paul 


Paul in the night by a vision, in the night by a vision, Be 
Be not afraid, but speak, and not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace : to hold not thy peace: for I 

to For I am with thee, and am with thee, and no man 
no man shall set on thee to hurt shall set on thee to harm 
thee : for I have much people thee : for I have much peo- 
in this city. 11 ple in this city. And he 

11 And he continued ¢here a dwelt there a year and six 
year and six months, teaching months, teaching the word 
the word of God among them. of God among them. 


= 





1Gr. sought to persuade *Or, railed %Gr. believed the Lord. 
SAH 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers to- 
gether with God.—1 Cor. 3: 9. 

Lesson Topic: Toiling and Teaching. 


1. Toiling, vs. 1-3. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Teaching, vs. 4-8. 
3- Coutinuing, vs. 9-11. 


Dai_y Home READINGS: 


M.—ACTS 18 : t-18. 
T.—Acts 18 : 12-21. 
W.—1 Cor. 1: 10. Letter to the Corinthians. 

T.—1 Cor. 2: 1-8. One message. 

FP.—: Cor. 9 : 13-23. A voluntary worker. 

S.—2 Cor. 6: 1-13. A faithful minister. 

S.—Luke 10 : 8-16. Warning to rejectors. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. TRe heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Paul's ministry at Corinth. 


Persecution. 


7 
“Lesson Analysis 
1. TOILING. 
1. At his Travels : 


He departed from Athens, and came to Corinth (1). 


He was hnstaning . .. to be at Jerusalem (Acts 20 : 16). 
In journeyings often (2 Cor. 11 : 26). 


2. At his Trade: 
They wrought ; for by their trade they were tentmakers (3). 


These hands ministered unto my necessities (Acts 20 : 34). 


In labor and travail, working night and day (2 Thess. 3 : 8). 


Il, TEACHING, 
1. Reasoning : 


He reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath (4). : 
Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord (Isa. 1 : 18.) 
Paul... reasoned with them from the scriptures (Acts 17 : 2). 
2. Persuading : 
He... persuaded Jews and Greeks (4). 
Persuading them concerning Jesus (Acts 28 : 23). 
Knowing . . . the fear of the Lord, we persuade men (2 Cor. § : 11). 
3- Testifying : 
Testifying to the Jews that Jose was the Christ (5. 
Ye shall be my witnesses (Acts 1°: 8). 
We have beheld and bear witness (1 Jahn 4: 14). 
4- Warning: 
Your blood be upon your own heads (6). 
His blood shall be upon his own head (Ezek. 33 : 4). 
I ceased not to admonish every one (Acts 20 : 31). 
5. Winning: ‘ ; 
Crispus... believed; ... and many of the Corinthians (8). 
If he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother (Matt. 18 ;: 15). 
He which converted a sinner... shall save a soul (Jas. 5 : 20). 


Ill, CONTINUING, 


1. Under Divine Encouragement : 
The Lord said unto Paul,... Be not afraid, but speak (9), 
It is your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom (Luke 


12 : 32). 

There stood by me this night an angel, ... saying, Fear not (Acts 
27 : 23). : 

2. For Prospective Results : 53 
For | have much people in this city (10). 


They that sow in tears shall reap in joy (Psa. 126 : 5). 
Ye know that your labor is not vain (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 


3- Through Extended Periods : 
He dwelt there a year and six months, leaching the word (it), 


Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times (2 Kings 13 : 19). 
Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6 : 9). 


Oo 


Verse 2.—'' He camé unto them.’ (1) The new comer ; (2) 
The resident refugees ; (3) The common trade ; (4) The domestic 
alliance ; (5) ‘he Christian co-operation. 

Verse 4.—'' He reasoned, . . . and persuaded Jews and Greeks.” 
(1) A mixed congregation ; (2) A diversified method ; (3) A single 
purpose. 

erse 6.—‘' When they opposed themselves, ... he shook out 
his raiment, and said.’ (1) Perverse opposition ; (2) Significant 
action ; (3) Pungent rebuke ; (4) Judicial withdrawal. 

Verse 8.—‘‘ Many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and 
were baptized.’ (1) Hearing the word ; (2) Believing the truth ; 
(3) Professing the faith. 


Verse 10.—‘'I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
harm thee."’ (1) Paul's exposure; (2) Paul’s Defender; (3) 
Paul's safety. 

Verse 11.—‘‘ He dwelt thére, ... teaching the word.” (1) A 


permanent resident ; (2) A needy field ; (3) A helpful instructor. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Paul evidently withdrew from 
Athens with some sense of failure. At all events, the earlier 
chapters of 1 Corinthians, as well as the present lesson, give 
the impression that he determined to preach the gospel more 
directly, The Epistles to the Thessalonians show that he was 
anxious to return to Macedonia. As regards Silas and 
Timothy, whom he had requested to join him (17 : 1§), the 
usual view is that Timothy had been sent to Thessalonica from 
Berea, not Athens (see 1 Thess. 3: 1, 2), and Silas left at 
Berea ; that they joined him agaim at Corinth. 
that both came to him at Athens, and were sent back to 
Mactdonia, Timothy to Thessalonica, and Silas to Philippi, 
Paul waiting for them at Athens alone, but withdrawing to” 
Corinth before they rejoined him. This makes Paul’s stay at 
Athens extend over three or four weeks. 

Piace.-——Corinth, about forty-five miles west of Athens, on 
the isthmus connecting the Morea (Pelopennesus) with nor- 
thern Greece. Its importance was due to its position, com- 
manding the land route, and, from its two harbors, connecting 
with the Egean and Adriatic seas. It was the capital of the 
province of Achaia (Greece), and a flourishing commercial 
city, though noted for immorality. Two of Paul’s epistles were 
addressed to the place, and three were written there (1 and 2 


Others think - 


Thessalonians during this stay, Romans several years later, . 


to which some add Galatians, though without positive proof ) 
Time.—According to the usual view, from A.D. §2 to A.D. 

54, eighteen months in all (v. 11). Ramsay’s dates are a 

year earlier, from September, A.D. 51, to March, A.D. §3. 


Oo 


Critical Notes 
Verse 1.—After these things : That is, the speech on Mars* 
hill, and its immediate result.—He departed from Athens * 
** Paul ’’ is not found in the more ancient authorities ; it was 
naturally supplied for the sake of clearness. ‘‘ Departed ” is 
scarcely an adequate rendering, the Greek implying a with- 
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drawal, which was probably occasioned by lack of success. — 
Came to Corinth: An easy journey in two days by land. The 
Revisers properly place a period at the end of this verse, and 
have improved the punctuation of verses 2 and 3. 

Verse 2.—And he found : Literally ‘‘ finding,’’ all that fol- 
lows being preliminary to ‘‘ came unto them.’’ This finding 
may have been unexpected, or because Paul was looking for 
a fellow-craftsman.—A certain Jew « Probably not yet a Chris- 
tian, — Named Aquila, a man of Pontus by race; Pontus was 
a small province in the northeastern part of Asia Minor, bor- 
dering on the Euxine (Black) Sea.’ Aquila is a Latin name, 
meaning ‘‘ eagle,’’ and is probably exclusively used because 
he had been settled at Rome. He is referred to in verses 18 
and 26, and in 1 Corinthians 16: 19. He was again at Rome 
when Paul wrote there (Rom. 16 : 3), and at Ephesus shortly 
before the death of the apostle (2 Tim. 4 : 19).— With his 
wife Priscilla: Also a Latin name, the diminutive of 
‘* Prisca,’’ mentioned in Romans 16 : 3 as one of Paul’s 
helpers,— Because Claudius had commanded ail the Jews to 
depart from Rome : The parenthesis is unnecessary, This com- 
mand could not be enforced, owing to the number of the Jews 
at Rome. Aquila, however, had submitted, This edict is 
connected by Suetonius with the influence of ‘* Chrestus,’’ 
which may be misspelt for ** Christus,’’ but the passage is ob- 
scure.—And he came unto them; To their home. 

Verse 3.—And because he was of the same trade ; The term 
used is a compound one, similar to ‘‘ trade’’ at the close of 
the verse, a word used of any employment requiring skilled 
labor, and also meaning ‘‘att.’’ The Greeks did not recog- 
nize any distinction between artists and artisans, The Jews 
honored skilled labor, and, if such honest toil needed any en- 
nobling, the apostle ennobled it.—//e abode with them: 
During his entire stay at Corinth the tense used implies, — 
And they-wrought: Continued to do so, The plural is well 
supported.— For by their trade they were tentmakers: Paul 
and his hosts; the latter probably soon became believers. 
Tents were in demand in ancient times, and were often made 
of goats’ hair cloth, Cilicia, Paul’s native province, was 
prominent in this industry, But while, as usual, the apostle 
wrought for his own support, his Macedonian friends con- 
tinued to send him supplies at Corinth (1 Cor, 11 : 9). 

Verse 4.—And he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath : 
According to bt custom. Habitual action is indicated.— 
And persuaded; Greek, “sought to persuade.’’ This im- 
plies that his efforts were not successful.—/Jews and Greeks : 
Those of the Gentiles who attended the synagogue, though 
most of them were probably of the Greek race. 

Verse §.—But when Silas and Timothy came down from 
Macedonia; They had probably been in different cities. If 
this was the first time they joined Paul after his flight from 
Berea, they probably reached Corinth a comparatively short 
time after Paul’s arrival, If, however, they had met him at 
Athens, and been sent back to Macedonia, an interval of 
several weeks must be accepted.—/au/ was constrained by 
the word. ** Spirit’’ is poorly supported. ‘‘ Constrained ’’ 
(comp. 2 Cor. § : 14) is literally ‘‘ held together,’’ and here 
points to an anxious and absorbing activity in preaching, as if 
expecting a crisis, which was probably hastened by the arrival 
of his friends. — 7esti/ving to the Jews: The participle shows 
how he was ‘‘ constrained by the word.’’— 7hat Jesus was the 
Christ: The Messiah. This witness, which Paul always bore 
to the Jews, was specially emphatic and earnest at this period. 
On Paul's preaching at Corinth, compare 1 Corinthians 1 : 17 
to 2: 16, and other passages in that epistle. 

Verse 6.—And when they opposed themselves ; The term isa 
strong one, originally referring to hostile military array, and 
points to organized opposition. Paul’s anxiety was in view of 
such a crisis. He was all the more earnest, however, and 
thus hastened the rupture.-—And db/asphemed: Or *‘ railed.”’ 
The latter indicates a reviling uf Paul himself; the former, of 
Jesus, whom he preached. Both doubtless occurred»—/He 
shook out his raiment: A symbolical act, like shaking off the 
dust from the feet as a testimony against them.— Vour blood 
be upon your own heads: A biblical phrase, but not neces- 
sarily an imprecation. It may be only a declaration of their 
responsibility for the consequences of their unbelief, or a pre- 
diction of these consequences. Still the opposition must have 
been bitter, to call forth this language.—/am c/can : Blameless. 
He had done his duty to them.—From henceforth I will go 
unto the Gentiles: That is, in Corinth, for he afterwards 
preached to the Jews elsewhere. 

Verse 7.—And he departed thence: From the synagogue.— 
And went into the house of a certain man named Titus Justus : 
This seems to be the correct reading, thongh the early authori- 
ties vary.— One that worshipped God: A proselyte, not a born 
Jew. His names are Latin.— Whose house joined hard to the 
synagogue: It was probably selected by Paul for the place of 
his labors (not his residence) as a visible protest against the 
unbelief of the Jews. 

Nerse 8.—And Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue: 
* Chief’? is unnecessary. He was a Jew, though his name is 
Latin, and was baptized by Paul (1 Cor. 1 : 14).—BeHeved in 
the Lord with all his house; The margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion is more literal, ‘believed the Lord,’”’ but here ‘the 


sense is virtually the same (comp. 16: 34). This accession 
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to the Christians must have increased the anger of the unbe- 
lieving Jews.—And many of the Corinthians hearing believed : 
In the house of Justus, who was probably a Roman citizen, 
more of the Gentiles would attend than in the synagogue, 
though Jews as well as Gentiles may be included here.—Aad 
were baptized: But not by Paul himself (see 1 Cor. 1 : 16). 
The tenses here used point to continued action. According 
to Luke’s habit as a narrator, this may refer to his success in 
the entire remaining period. 

Verse 9.—And the Lord said unto Paul tn the night by a 
vision: The Lord Jesus made a.direct communication to 
him, but it is not necessary to assume either a visible appear- 
ance or a mere dream.— Se not afraid, but speak: This im- 
plies that the apostle was disposed to be despondent. He had 
been in serious conflict with the Jews, and his preaching had 
not been attended with marked success, for the latter part of 
verse 8 may include the results after this vision (comp. also 
1 Cor. 2 : 3).—-And hold not thy peace :. This repeated injunc- 
tion also, by its form, implies that Paul was tempted to be 
silent, because of the discouraging circumstances. 

Verse 10.—/or 1 am with thee: A promise of special help 
and protection to encourage him in his further preaching.— 
And no man shall set on thee to harm thee: An actual bodily 
assault on the part of the Jews seems to have been feared by 
Paul as a final interruption of his labors at Corinth. An at- 
tempt was made against him (v. 12), but it did not result in 
harming him, though this was the design.— For J have much 
people in this city: The word ‘‘ people ’’ is that used of the 
Jewish people, and suggests that the new converts would be- 
come the Lord’s covenant people. This was a reason why 
Paul should preach without fear, since it is implied that he 
would be the agent in gathering these people of his Lord. 

Verse 11.—And he dwelt there: Literally ** sat,’’ as if in 
quietness and safety, but possibly suggesting his sitting as a 
teacher.—A year and six months: This seems to include the 
entire period of his stay at Corinth, though some think it only 
covers the time up to the accusation before Gallio (v. 12):— 
Teaching the word of God among them; How, he himself 
writes : ‘‘ For I determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified’? (1 Cor. 2:2). No- 
where was Paul more discouraged, yet nowhere more suc- 
cessful. 

Western Theological Seminary. 
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‘The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AUL seems to have had but little success at Athens, 
though a few accepted his message, among whom we 
hear of a member of the high court of the Areopagus, and a 
woman named Damaris, who has been fancied, from her hav- 
ing been present, contrary to the usage of Greek women, at a 
public gathering of men, to have been an educated foreigner, 
of the courtesan class, who played so prominent a part in 
Greek life. Ifso, it would show how, in Greect as in Pales- 
tine, the outcast and fallen were ready to listen to the offer of 
mercy when those who held themselves righteous, and de- 
spised their fellows, stood aloof. 

His work done in the disputatious capital, the apostle, true 
to his bias as a man of the towns rather than of the country, 
passed on to Corinth, his policy being to found societies in 
the centers of population, from which influence could most 
easily spread. His new sphere lay on the short route be- 
tween the Adriatic and Egean seas, each end of the isthmus 
having a port, then thronged with trade and travel, though 
now for ages almost as desolate as Corinth itself, of which 
only one pillar, so far as I saw, remains, and that half sunk in 
the ground. At Lecheum, the western port of the once great 
city, the utter decay may be judged by the fact that, on my 
first visit to Greece, I could not get any lodging there what- 
In fact, there were only a few wooden shanties. At 
Cenchrea, on the east side, things are better, for there was a 
small town there, which, with Lecheum, has of late years 
benefited by the opening of the Corinth canal. 

Paul’s Corinth had been founded by Julius Cesar on the site 
of the splendid city razed to the ground by the Romans in 146 
B.C., and had grown populous and wealthy. First settled by 
Roman veterans, it was still largely Italian in feeling, and was 
the seat of a proconsul, with a Roman citadel, held by a Ro- 
man garrison, on the top of the great isolated hil] at whose 
base it stood. There was, however, a preponderance of 
Greeks and Levantines, with not a few Asiatics, and a large 
number of Jews, in the city and its ports, while, of course, 
there was a huge body of slaves, and a mixed proletariat, such 
as its position on the great travel route from east to west natu- 
rally created. The local mamners may be conjectured from 
the fact that, in connection with the temple of Venus, on the 
slopes of the Acropolis, a staff of one thousand girls was main- 
tained, their foul earnings being the income of the priests, In 
truth, Corinthian immorality of all kinds was a proverb far and 
near. : 

Here, as elsewhere, Paul at once sought out one of his own 
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race with whom he could lodge, and was fortunate enough to 
find a worthy Jew named Aquila, born in Pontus, on the 
Black Sea, but lately, with his wife Priscilla, from Reme. 
He had been driven thence by the edict of the Emperor 
Clavddius, lately issued, banishing his race from the Imperial 
City, for their constant outbreaks in connection with their ex-. 
pectation of a Messiah. Like Paul, Aquila was a tent-maker, 
cutting and sewing together any material offered him into 
tents of any pattern required. He and his wife were, more- 
over, Christians, and hence their readiness to let Paul sleep in 
their dwelling exactly suited him, as he could then work with 
them at their trade. As a rabbi, he would not receive any 
payment for his teaching, it being a rule with the order to give 
for nothing what they had freely received. 

Following further his habitual practice, he made his way, 
with his hosts, on the sabbath, to the synagogue, and there 
availing himself of the permission to any stranger who re- 
ceived the reader’s sanction to do so, he presented, sabbath 
after sabbath, his reasons for urging them to accept Jesus as 
the true Messiah, for whom Israel was so eagerly looking. A 
number of proselytes from the heathen population, called 
generally Greeks, attended the services, offering a more hope- 
ful soil for the Word than the fiercely self-sufficient Jews. 
After a time, when Silas and Timothy had come to join him, 
the work of persuasion, supported by Aquila and Priscilla, 
grew constantly more engrossing, till Paul became intensely 
interested in it, and threw himself with an agony of enthusiasm 
into the great work. 

The services of a synagogue were often varied by clamorous 
arguments, but when all were agreed on essentials there was 
only noise and wordy battle. Paul’s teaching, however, 
touched fundamental questions, and was met by wild oppo- 
sition, culminating in such Oriental passion that Paul’s fervor 
for Jesus as being the Christ roused shouts of derisive blas- 
phemy at the sacred name. We may imagine the scene from 
that at the defense of himself by Stephen, when even the dig- 
nified sanhedrin literally gnashed their teeth in their rage, and 
at last stopped their ears, and rushed on him with loud yells 
(Acts 7 : 54-57). It was evidently of no use to waste more 
efforts to gain the Corinthian Jews. They had rejected every 
appeal, and Paul was clear of any blame respecting them. 
Shaking out his garment, therefore, as if to cast from him all 
responsibility, he cried at last to them, ‘‘ Your blood be upon 
your own heads ; I am clean: from henceforth I will go unto 
the heathen,’’ and left them. 

But if the Jews rejected his message, the Greek proselytes 
had been more open to his reasoning, even the chief ruler of 
the synagogue throwing in his lot with the missionary, and all 
his household following him in his adherence to the new doc- 
trine. It so happened, moreover, doubtless to the great 
chagrin of the Jews, that a proselyte named Justus, or, per- 
haps, rather Titus, offered his house, which was close to the 
synagogue, to the apostle ; and there, under the tacit protec- 
tion of the Roman law, as a sect of Jews, Paul was able to 
preach fcr eighteen months, with the result that many Corin- 
thians joined him, and the church at Corinth was solidly 
established. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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“In Weakness, and in Fear, and in 
Much Trembling ” 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


T WAS a short journey from Athens to Corinth, but the 
Mental climate of the two Cities was wholly different. 
Athens was the seat of culture,—a university town, if we may 
use modern phrase ; Corinth was the center of commerce and 
political life, and also of luxury and vice. Paul’s experience 
in the former had been discouraging. As he took his solitary 
road, probably on foot, he must have had many questionings 
as to what might await him in the wealthy, wicked city to 
which he was bound, The narrative in our lesson gains if 
we suppose that his European experience, aided by his lone- 
liness, had somewhat depressed the Apostle. Traces of that 
fecling are in the lesson, and he himself tells the Corinthians 
that he was with them ‘‘ in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling. ’’ 

1. Verses 1 to 4 describe a period of comparative inactivity. 
Paul’s evangelistic work was confined to the synagogue on 
the sabbath, and is only mentioned at the close of the verses, 
which are principally occupied with his fellow-lodgers and 
their and his trade. The prominence given to these subjects 
and the slight notice of his work are not accidental, and are 
intended to draw attention to ] absti e from usual 
modes of action. Why did the apostle thus put as his first 
object at Corinth to find companions with whom he could 
pursue his craft; and why did he limit himself to the sabbath 
services in the synagogue? The answer probably is that 
some shade of depression had crept over his sunny, ardent 
soul, and that, in his loneliness, he had thought of how he 
had been hunted from Philippi and Thessalonica, and had 
slipped away like a thief in the might from Berea, and failed 
to move the mockers and cultured scholars of Athens, 
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We much mistake Paul, if we think of him as above moods 
nd ebbs and flows of courage and buoyancy. His exqui- 
itely susceptible nature responded to every condition, and 
cannot but have been affected by the experiences of the last few 
eeks. So, wisely, he paused for a little while in his work; not 
because he was ready to give it up altogether, but because at 
the moment he did not feel the impulse which he knew to be 
of the Lord, calling him, in his then mood, to wider work. 
That time of lying fallow makes us all, who know ups and 
downs of zeal for service, feel nearer the apostle. 

We note how he occupied himself during it, Like all Jew- 
ish children then, he had learned a trade. All rabbis did, 
and perhaps it would do literary men and preachers good if 
the same rule prevailed now! He had been taught the 
staple industry of his native province, —the working of goats’ 
hair into tent-cloths and tents; and he had pursued his trade 
when necessary, as he tells the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 2: 9, 
and, in almost the same words, 2 Thess. 3: 8) that he had 
done there. But in Corinth it was his main occupation. He 
found a fellow-craftsman, and, in some measure, a fellow= 
countryman, in Aquila, like himself an Asiatic Jew, though 
from a more northern province, and, like himself, a stranger 
in Corinth, and probably, as a compelled exile from Rome, 
not in very flourishing circumstances. So the two poor men 
put their fortunes together for the time in some humble lodg- 
ing, and tried to earn a living by hard work. 

It does not appear that Aquila and Priscilla were Christians 
when Paul ‘‘ found ’’ them; for the motive of his association 
with them is stated to be simply their common trade. But 
we may be very sure that the workshop was the scene of many 
an animated discussion and earnest appeal, and both Aquila 
and his wife were Christians before long. We do not need to 
be preaching in public in order to carry Christ to others.” We 
can always find a congregation if we wish. The workshop, 
the warehouse, the college, the home, will yield us hearers, 
if our hearts are set on winning men to Christ. Paul was 
content for a time to leave his more conspicuous work, but he 
was not idle, nor thought it beneath him to labor for these 
two; and their conversion added a mighty force to the army 
of preachers of the gospel. 

Let us use the opportunities given to us, We cannot tell 
what God may design to do when he restricts us to some very 
obscure work on a very small number of very undistinguished 
people. These retired days at Corinth were fruitful days, for 
they won these two for Jesus; {and these two won Apollos, 
and he won many more, and so the circles widen, 


















































































2. The period of comparative silence was not long. Proba- 
bly a few weeks covered it, and then Silas and Timothy came 


back from Macedonia, and ‘‘ brought us glad tidings of your” 


faith and love,’’ which comforted Paul “in all our distress 
and affliction’? (1 Thess. 3:6, 7). Luke evidently intends 
to present their arrival as a turning-point, from which dated a 
change in the apostle’s action. We can well understand that 
the presence of trusted and tried friends inspirited him, even 
apart from their cheering reports. 

The remarkable description of Paul’s feelings in consequence 
of their coming is probably best understood as in the Revised 
Version, ‘* constrained by the word,’’ The phrase expresses 
most vividly the imperative impulse which forces a man to 
speak the truth which is in him. Like the prophet, Paul was 
‘* weary with forbearing, and could not stay.’’ Such an over- 
mastering impulse accompanies all earnest belief in the gospel, 
and, if we have never felt it, we had better examine the reality 
and vitality of our faith. But, as with Paul, the energy of 
that impulse may vary. Therefore let us not be cast down if 
it is sometimes weak in us, and let us seek to enter more 
deeply inte the joy of the truth for ourselves, that we may be 
the more eager to impart it to cthers, and let us obey the im- 
pulse as Paul did, and * testify ’’ that Jesus is the Christ. 

The normal course of things is now resumed. The usual 
opposition rapidly develops itself, but as yet does not take to 
violence. The apostle could not be accused of precipitation 
in giving up the effort to win these obstinate souls, for he had 
been at them for several sabbaths béfore, ang had exhausted 
h's whole magazine of weapons. It is sometimes necessary to 
abandon efforts which have long been put forth in vain ; it is 
always saddening, but sometimes clear duty, to seek for less 
hopeless soil. God never despairs of any man, and the gospel 
is able to save every one ; but its heralds may legitimately be 
guided by experience, and give up work that yields no fruit, 
only it must not be hastily nor angrily done. Paul was not 
angry when he shook out his raiment in token of entire re- 
nunciation of fellowship, but was solemnly putting into visible 
token what he immediately said (comp. Neh. 5 : 13). 

; Of course, his purpose of going ‘‘ from henceforth unto the 
Gentiles ”’ refers only to his action in Corinth. He did not 
mean anything so foolish as to let the unbelief of Corinthian 
Jews end his mission to his nation ; for we see him, in the 
very next chapter, speaking boldly in the Ephesian synagogue 
for three months, Each community was treated by itself. 

What consciousness of faithful discharge of mission lies in 
that parting word, ‘I am clean’?! Few of us dare venture 
to say that the unbelief of our scholars or hearers is all their 
own fault, and not in any degree ours. 

The breach with the Synagogue was made very marked by 
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Paul’s next step. He began to preach Christ in the house of 
a Gentile, next door to the synagogue! Perhaps he even 
went to live there, and left Aquila and Priscilla. At any rate, 
planting himself down there, where the scowling Jews could 
see every man that went in at Justus’s door, was a declaration 
of war, as bold as it was wise. It is often needful to confe to 
close quarters with the foes of the gospel, and to fight yard- 
arm to yard-arm. The front of a liquor-store or theater, the 
edge of a race-course, the middle of a fair, may not be the 
worst place to stand for a preacher of the gospel. 

The bitterness of the Jews would not be diminished by the 
conversion of the ruler of the synagogue, which seems to have 
followed Paul’s taking up this decided position. Very likely 
Crispus, like some other people since his time, had been try- 
ing to ‘* run with the hare and hunt with the hounds,’’ but saw 
that be must take one side or other now, and, like a true man, 
showed his colors, and shook off his dignities, and cast in his 
lot with the hated apostate. A bold leader makes bold fol- 
lowers. The contagion of awakened earnestness spreads. 
The tidings of this schismatic Jew holding his gatheritigs under 
the very beards of the doctors next door, and of his having 
won over their chief man, went abroad, and many of the Cor- 
inthians, ‘‘ hearing ’’ both the gossip about’ Paul and then 
Paul’s own message, ‘‘ believed, and were baptized.’ 

3. God does not send visions without a need. If he said 
from heaven, ‘‘ Be not afraid,’’ there was occasion for the en- 
couragement, and Paul was in danger of being afraid. The 
vision, therefore, confirms our suggestion as to his state of 
mind in Corinth, which had not been altogether changed even 
by Silas aad Timothy, or by his subsequent activity. Some 
thought of holding his peace must have lurked in Paul’s mind, 
perhaps unconsciously to himself, else God would not have 
said, ‘‘ Hold not thy peace.’’ Our wants shape his messages, 
and he condescends to take notice of our moods and weak- 
nesses, and to breathe his whispers as these require. But 
when he says, ‘‘ Be not afraid,’’ he gives good reason for not 
being so; whereas when men tell us not to fear, they seldom 
can show why we need not. ‘‘I am with thee,’’—that js the 
conviction which makes us laugh at every foé, and be sure 
that nothing and no person, shall ‘‘ by any means hurt’’ us. 
God’s presence is the pledge of security and the annihilation 
of fear. 

But the faithful preacher needs yet another encouragement, 
—the assurance that his labor will not be in vain, and Paul 
gets it: ‘* 1 have much people in this city.’’ These were still 
unbelievers, but they were in his eyes to whom the future is 
present already his, and they would be made consciously and 
manifestly so by Paul’s ministry. ‘* Other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold.’’ Christ’s servants should go forth to 
their work for him, with the triumphant confidence that he 
has many souls among the most rebellious and remote which 
shallgyet be won by and to him. They who have such a 
vision—and all Christian workers have it, if they would but 
open their eyes to see—may well settle down quietly to their 
work, wherever it is, as Paul ‘‘ dwelt [literally, ‘‘ sat down’’] 
there a year and six months, teaching the word of God among 
them.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
AKSYS 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE more wicked the city, thé more Paul is ‘‘ pressed in 
the spirit’’ (v. 5). He was constrained by the word. 

The same verb is used when Christ said he was ‘‘straitened ’’ 
till his baptism (Luke 12 : 50), and by Paul in a strait betwixt 
two. Itis the intense yearning of his soul tc save others. 
The more they need salvation, the more he yearns to bring it. 

To this end he reasoned and persuaded (v. 4). He 
preached and exhorted. ‘It is not enough to reason clearly. 
The successful teacher must also persuade mightily. Heart 
has more to do with seeking salvation than the mind. 

He did not cease because some men opposed, and even 
blasphemed. He went to others. 

This self-supporting missionary, neglected in Athens, railed 
at in Corinth, with Silas and Timothy, his best helpers, not yet 
come, needed encouragement. So the Lord came to him by 
night, and said, ‘‘ Be not afraid, speak. I am with thee. 
I have much people to be gathered in this city.’? Paul must 
have come to like hard places,—shipwrecks, dungeons, thorns 
in the flesh,—because the Lord would come to cheer and 
strengthen him. Then he could feel that ‘‘ the love of Christ 
constraineth me,’’ ‘I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me;’’ when weak against every opposition, 
then he is strong with the strength of God. Happy Paul! 
No wonder he shouted and sang praises at such times. 

As a result of this epiphany, Paul, as the Greek says, ‘‘ sat 
down ”’ restfully doing his work a year and ahalf. There 
was but one city where he stayed longer. He gathered that 
‘** much people,’’ and founded one of his best churches. 

We owe much to Corinth—two long epistles and a great 
revelation of Paul’s spirit, in his shepherdly care of the flock. 
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Points for Teacher 
1. Never be discouraged, 2. Be straitened in spirit, 
3. Reason and persuade, 4. The Lord will be with you, 
5. Much people wait to be gathered. 
University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


FTER. these things he departed from Athens, and came to 

Corinth (v. 1). Let us refuge to be discouraged, but 

keep steady to our intent of serving Christ. If g door shuts 

here, another will open there. If success at Athens seems 

slight, there will be a Corinth somewhere in which will wave 

more abundant harvests. ‘‘My purpose is my might ’’ was 
an old heraldic motto. It is a good motto yet. 

And he found a certain Jew named Aquila, a man of Pon- 
tus by race, lately come from Italy, with his wife Priscilla, 
because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome: and he came unto them (v, 2), There is, I think, 
beautiful illustration here of an overruling divine Providence, 
I am sure we may consider such instances specimens of God’s 
way of working, and may believe God is thus working now for 
those set on his service. Coming, a stranger, to this Corinth, 
and on such mission, Paul would, first of all, need congenial 
lodging-place. Much dependent on such things was the sen- 
sitive apostle, Well, even the emperor Claudius is concerned 
in opening such place for Paul. He does not know he is thus 
concerned ; hé does not mean to be, but still he is. God 
overrules his decree about the Jews in Rome, and those who 
become among the apostle’s best and most helpful friends 
have a door ajar for himeat Corinth, I think this very beau- 
tiful. To me it seems a kind of lens through which can be 
descried God's ways. We are of more value than the lilies. 
God will take care of us. He holds even emperors in his 
grasp. Let us trust his providence, 

And because he was of the same trade, he abode with them, 
and they wrought; for by their trade they were tentmakers 
(v. 3). How Christianity dignifies honest labor! Its Lord 
was a carpenter, its chief apostle was a tent-maker, And how 
false it is to think that labor, of any true, right sort, is hostile 
to spirituality, and need prevent the most genuine spiritual 
endeavor! Rather, we may make our labor pathway into the 
noblest spiritual achievement. It seems to me more probable 
that Aquila and Priscilla were not, as yet, Christians. But 
their common trade was a tie between them and the apostle, 
and at once the apostle turned this tie into opportunity of 
attempt for his Lord. While they wrought at tent-making 
together, he won them to Christ. What sugges:ion of ways 
of working for our Lord here! Our daily duty necessarily 
brings us into special relation with some of our fellows. That 
duty we may easily make avenue for Christ. Oh that we may 
be swift to see and glad to seize the chances for Christian 
activity even the humblest daily duty opens! Then besides, 
1 am sure, in all Corinth, no better tents were turned out 
than from the workshop of Aquila and Priscilla and Paul, be- 
cause they did their tent-making as toward Christ. There 
was a tottering colored man who gained his living by cob- 
bling shoes. One said to him, ‘* My friend, after this cobbling 
on earth is done, how about the other world?’’ ‘* Ah, mas- 
ter!’’ he answered, ‘‘ I am nothing, as I told you, but a poor 
cobbler ; but I feel, when I sit here, that the good Master is 
looking at me, and when I take a stitch, it is a stitch, and 
when I put on a heel-top, it is not paper, but good leather.’’ 
Such spirit is making work worship. 
us all, 


That is possible for 


And he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, and per- 
suaded Jews and Greeks (v. 4). What an example the Apostle 
is of making the best of things under the circumstances! If, 
just now, he must make tents on weekdays, he will seize the 
synagogue for Christ on the sabbath. Too often we wait for 
favorable circumstances, as we call them, and, waiting, only 
wait. The Apostle immediately grasped what circumstances 
he had, and molded them to his high ideal. It is a splendid 
thing, instead of being the thrall of cifcumstance, to ourselves 
thrall circumstance. 

But when Silas and Timothy came down from Macedonia, 
Paul was constrained by the word, testifying to the Jews that 
Jesus was the Christ (v. 5). Evidently the coming of these 
friends put fresh heart and energy into the apostle. Their 
friendship helped him in his grand resolve of preaching Christ, 
It -is a great thing to have such helping friends. 
gracious thing to be a friend of such sort. It is impossible to 
overestimate this chemistry of influence, the strong power of 
persons over persons. A true, pure, wide-minded friend is, 
to the other, truth, purity, edification, Be you like Silas and 
Timothy, friends who help instead of hinder, It is a sad 
thing if your friendship blight instead of bless, 

For Lam with thee (v.10), Do not think you are bereaved 
if you do not have such vision of the great fact as Paul had on 
that night in Corinth. You do have the promise, and the 
promise is jyst as good as vision, Seize the promise, as Paul 


It is a 
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seized his vision, and go forth to your duty, strong, glad, 
achieving, as the apostle went on to his duty there in Corinth. 


Philadelphia. 
ASA 


Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


E ARE most grateful to Luke for putting in verse 3, in 
this lesson, for it gives us a flash-light photograph of 
Paul at his daily toil. 
not have known how Paul supported himself while preaching. 
Now we know just what he meant when, in his farewell ad- 
dress to the elders at Ephesus, he said, ‘‘ Yea, ye yourselves 
know, that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me ’’ (Acts 20: 34). 
only an apostle, but a workingman as well. Nor was he the 
only workingman whose influence has been world wide. 
Was not the great missionary apostle of modern times, Carey, 
a shoemaker? Was not the greatest writer of allegory of all 
ages a tinker, John Bunyan by name? Are not many of the 
men who to-day are most influential in advancing the kingdom 
of God business men, who are hard at work all day earning 
their money ? 

Think, then, of Paul living for a year and a half in Corinth, 
getting work at his trade, and toiling hard for his daily bread. 
At times I dare say that he had to pinch and squeeze, for his 
letter to the church at Corinth seems to indicate as much, 
Yet all this time he preached the gospel wherever he had a 
chance, and in this way became the founder of that church to 
which he wrote two epistles. 

Now from all this we may learn that a man need not be a 
minister in order to do very much towards the furtherance of 
the gospel. I fear that many have an idea that if they are in 
what is called ‘‘secular business,’’ they cannot do religious 
work as well as if they had been to a theological seminary. 
This is not at all so. What the church of God needs sorely is 
a larg: army of laymen, who are competent workmen, and 
who show by their lives that they are filled with the spirit of 
their Master. When shall we learn that there is no place in 
this world where a man may not honor Christ and advance his 
kingdom? I know a street-sweeper in New York City who 
is a Christian. He gets two dollars a day. Lately his church 
(an Italian church). began to try and raise money for an edi- 
fice. This sweeper then came to his pastor and gave him 
twenty-five dollars towards that church. Was not that a 
princely gift, considering the circumstances? I saw that man 
with his six children come to church, not long ago, and in this 
way show where he stood in matters that pertain to the king- 
dom of God. But if a street-sweeper can help on the coming 
of the kingdom, surely none of us can say that there is noth- 
ing that we can do, unless we are ordained, Bear in mind, 
then, the main teaching of the lesson for to-day, which is this : 
that there is no man living who cannot, in his calling, help to 
answer the prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.’’ 

New York City. 


Were it not for this verse, we should 


Paul was not 


ASA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note:—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the course,’and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only my apt and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wil needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
Swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.) 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.) 
Acts 18 ; 1-22. 
I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over the first twenty-two verses of chapter 18. Then 
reread, taking note of the following details: (1.) The exten- 
Sive traveling indicated by the geographical details of verse 2; 
(2) Paul's trade (v. 3) ; (3) his intense zeal and earnestness 
(** Paul was wholly absorbed in preaching,’’ Ramsay’s trans- 
lation of v. 5); (4) the vigor and spirit of hig defense against 
Jewish attacks, and the determination of both parties (vs. 6, 
10.12) ; (5) his notable success (vs. 8, 9); (6) Gallio’s policy 
in regard to indifferent ? (7) the 
length of Paul’s stay at Corinth (vs. 11, 18); (8) his pleasant 
experience with the Jewish community at Ephesus (vs. 19-21) ; 
(9) his fourth visit to Jerusalem (v. 22). 


religion, — impartial or 


Il. Torics ror Stupy AND Discussion, 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 
Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 
Ramsay, 353-364; Thatcher, 186-191 ; Vaughan, 395-405 ; 
Maurice, 293-302 ; Stifler, 172-177: Taylor, 277-295; Far- 
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rar, chapter 28; Conybeare, chapters 11, 12; Iverach, 115- 
128; Lumby, 231-242; Lindsay, 86-91 ; Plamptre, 292-305. 

1. The City of Corinth. (1.) Was there any reason in the 
relative importance of Corinth to justify Paul in remaining a 
year and a half in the city? [Riddle: * 2, Geikie: { 2. 
Tristram ; § 1.] (2.) What was its moral reputation, and to 
what temptations were the Corinthian Christians especially 
exposed? (Comp. 1 Cor.) [Geikie: § 3.] 

2. Paul's Ministry in Corinth. (3.) Gather up indications 
of his independence, his zeal, and his success as an evangelist 
[Riddle : vs. 7, 8. Geikie: 9] 4, 5. McLaren: 2, § 6). 
(4.) Should we explain verses 9 and 10 as we do verses 12 
to 16 as an indication of the bitter persecution and opposition 
which the apostle withstood ? [Riddle ;: vs. 9, 1o. 
1,99 1,2; 3,91. Warren: § 4.] 

3. Paul's Policy. (§5.) Ramsay (p. 260) régards the resi- 
dence at Corinth as an epoch in Paul’s life, preparing for a 
new and higher stage of doctrine and missionary activity, 
Justify this [Riddle : vs. 5, 6. Geikie: last {]. 

4. Gallic. (6.) Was his refusal to entertain the charges 
made against Paul due to a liberal policy with regard to reli- 
gion, to sheer cynical indifference, or to a sense of justice ? 
Is he an admirable specimen of the typical Roman, or a de- 
generate type ? 

5. First Visit lo Ephesus. 
for no long period at Ephesus ? - 

6. Fourth Visit to Jerusalem, (8.) Is there any signifi- 
cance in the brevity with which Luke describes this visit ? 

7. The Second Missionary Journey. (9.) Judging from 
the description given by Luke, were Paul’s journeys carefully 
planned campaigns, or wanderings determined by temporary 
considerations ? (10.) Estimate the approximate duration of 
this journey, and the distance covered. What important dif- 
ferences may be stated between the first and second journeys 
as a whole? (11.) Does Luke describe this period of Paul’s 
life, or merely sketch it? 


McLaren : 


(7-) Why could Paul remain 


Ill. THe LeEapinc THowcGutTs. 

If ‘Aquila and his wife were not as yet Christians when 
Paul first met them, what a testimony they became to his 
faithfulness ‘‘in season and out df season,’’ 
as well as the synagogue ! [Riddle : v. 2. 
Hoyt: v. 3.] 

His work well exemplified the results which follow preach- 
ing that is both simple and earnest (comp. 1 Cor. 2: 1-4). 

This year and a half at Corinth marks a turning-point in 
Paul’s career, which it is no part of Luke’s purpose to bring 
out. Consider all that it must have meant to him in mission- 


in the work-room 
McLaren: 1, § 4. 


ary policy, in practical experience, and in breadth of thinking. . 


The passing portrait of Gallio, the Roman governor, is sug- 
gestive, whether we look upon him as an example of religious 
indifference, or as an exponent of the Roman policy of reli- 
gious freedom, or as an impartial dispenser of genuine justice. 

New Haven, Conn. 


XS : 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


OR this lesson the name of another city may be added to 
the list of places where Paul labored, which list the 
scholars have been making in their note-books. While many 
persons, old and young, may not distinctly retain in the mind 
the exact route of Paul’s first, second, and third missionary 
journeys, yet remembering the names of places where he 
labored will recall the scenes in each place, and help to asso- 
ciate with them the epistles written to the different churches. 

Corinth,—Let some scholar of the class point out Corinth 
on the map. Also show location of the city where Paul’s 
‘* spirit was provoked within him, as he beheld the city full of 
idols,’’ What altar inscription did he see which led him to 
say, ‘* Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you’’? Did many people in Athens believe the words 
of Paul? How many names are recorded of those in Athens 
who believed in Paul’s teaching? Some mocked when he 
taught of the judgment and the resurrection, Is it probable 
that those who put off hearing until some other time ever had 
the opportunity or the desire to hear more? Corinth was a 
city of business,—not a city of learning and philosophy, like 
Athens, but a great center of trade. It had an immense 
population, made up of people from every known land, keen 
and active in pursuit of business or pleasure. (A picture or 
reference to some well-known building with Corinthian col- 
umns will show that artists in Corinth were skilled in archi- 
tecture.) They were a pleasure-loving people. No thought 
of God or right kept them from any indulgence, and their public 
games were events which interested and brought thousands 
of people from all Greece and far beyond. Have any of our 
lessons shown Paul’s knowledge of Grecian games, or of run- 
ning a race for a prize ? 

Paul in Corinth.—This was the city where Paul went to 
preach after leaving Athens. No Christian people seem to 
have invited him. There seemed to be little to encourage a 
preacher of the gospel to labor there. Stranger as Paul was, 
he found friends and a home in Corinth, A Jew named 









Aquila, with his wife Priscilla, had lately come from Italy. 
Can you find why the Jews had been obliged to leave Rome ? 
Paul found daily work as well as a home with this earnest 


Christian pair; for they were tent-makers by trade. So was 
Paul, and he joined them in sewing heavy tent-cloth day after 
day, to earn his own living. 

Paul on the Sabbath.—He found a ‘synagogue, and every 
sabbath he was there, using all his powers of persuasion to 
prove to any who would listen that they should believe in 
Jesus- Christ. Paul was sitk and weak. His labors and 
trials had worn upon him, and when he wrote to the Corinthian 
Christians, long after his work there, he looked back to that 
time, saying, ‘* I was with you in fear, and in much trembling.” 
Find what Paul wrote to his friends in Thessalonica about hun- 
ger and thirst, loneliness and Jabor. Silas*and Timothy joined 
him at Corinth, and cheered him with a gift the people at 
Philippi had sent him, and gave good account of the churches 
in Macedonia. 

Opposition to Paul.—In the synagogue Paul told the Jews 
that Jesus was the Christ, the promised Messiah and Saviour. 
They were angry, in a rage, openly spoke words against 
Paul and the Lord whom he served ; for they blasphemed and 
railed at him. Paul knew ‘he had done his duty,.so he told 
them that the sin and guilt of refusing was all their own, not 
his, and he shook his outer robe as a sign that he was as free 
from blame for their sin as his garment was free from the dust 
he had shaken off. It was his farewell to the synagogue, but 
close by was a house belonging to a man who worshiped God, 
named Titus Justus. In his house Paul preached, and the 
chief ruler of the synagogue Paul had left became a Christian. 
So did all of his household. Many of the Corinthians heard 
of it, and they too believed and were baptized. 

Blessed Words of Comfort.--In his days of weakness, 
nights of pain, with snatches of troubled sleep, the Lord, who 
knows every weary worker, every anxious care or fear, sent _ 
comfort to his faithful servant. In the night, by a vision, 
which Luke does not describe, a yoice said to Paul, ‘‘ Be not 
afraid.’’ Can you remember any times when Jesus spoke 
those same words of encouragement to any in sorrow, 
fear, or danger? Even more,——-the Lord told Paul why he 
need not fear, told him to speak, and not be silent, for, he 
said, ‘‘] am with thee.’’ To Paul, who knew the pain of 
stones and stripes, of chains and stocks, how strong and wel- 
come must have been the assurance, ‘‘ No man shall set on 
thee to harm thee’’! Paul had felt like one almost alone, 
but the One who knows every heart said to him, ‘‘I have 
much people in this city.’’ Before Paul’s work in Corinth 
was done, there were more Christians in that city ; for he safely 
‘* dwelt there a year and six months, teaching the word of 
God among them.’’ When he afterward wrote to the church 
there, he could say, ‘* 1 thank my God for the grace which is 
given you by Jesus Christ.’’ And he called them brethren 
and fellow-workers. 


Louisville, Ky. 
AS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


O ILLUSTRATE the lesson at its various stages, use the 
home-made map,-the sand-table ; candles or stars to 
locate and emphasize Paul’s stopping-places ; a picture of an 
ancient ship; a piece of coarse, heavy cloth, that may be 
likened to that made or used by Paul; building-blocks, of 
which a large one labeled ‘‘ Jesus’ Christ ’’ may serve as the 
corner or foundation. Label other blocks ‘ For others,’’ 
**Kindness,’’ ‘ Patience,’’ ‘*Gentleness,’’ etc. 
Have also a number of irregular blocks, the large one labeled 
**Self’? and others marked ‘‘ Discontent,’’ 
etc. 


** Love,’”’ 


‘* Tll-temper,”’ 
These labels can be easily detached by wetting. A 
drawing of a well-built and an ill-built wall will also be useful, 
df you have no blocks. 

The three divisions of the lesson may be put each into a 
picture frame, the departure from Athens and journey to Cor- 
intlt being the first. These pictures may be made and cov- 
ered, but movement before the child carries the attention and 
interest with it, because it is in accordance with a law of 
our being, and no perfection of workmanship can atone for its 
violation. So draw as you talk, using straight lines and col- 
ored chalk, if may be. A journey may serve as point of con- 
tact, and Paul’s journey reviewed will prepare for the second 
lesson division, Mark the line on the large map as well as 
the small picture. Paul, leaving before Silas and Timothy 
came, would leave word where he had gone. 

In the second picture the point of contact may be the pleasure 
of having a friend if in a strange place, and the truth to impress 
is that the way to be happy is to do something for others, 
weekdays and Sundays. In pursuance of this, tell of the 
friends Paul! found, the work together, and the synagogue. It 
is surely allowable to imagine their small house ‘‘ way down 
the street,’’ a large one in the foreground for the synagogue, 
and the house of Justus ‘‘ hard by.’’ (Look at the picture of 
some street, to see how it is managed.) Represent Paul as 
talking of Jesus to any who came while the friends worked 















together. Tell the story as clearly as possible, marking the 
turning to the Gentiles ; for Paul is our apostle. 

The third picture is the vision of Jésus. If time permit, 
contrast this with Paul’s first vision of Jesus on the way to 
Damascus. The happiness of this may be illustrated by the 
bliss that overflows a childish heart at hearing, ** My little 
daughter has been very helpful,’’ or, ‘“‘ That is my brave, per- 
severing boy,” ‘‘ I will take care of you.” 

Application of Truth. 

Place the large block, saying it shall stand for the very best 
and dearest One who ever lived. Repeat, ‘‘ He went about 
doing g Ask for his name. Turn the block so as to 
show it. (By asking how Paul was like Jesus, the review of 
the main lesson facts may be introduced, if the time is not too 
limited.) Propose to build up a wall with blocks named for 
the kind of things Jesus did, and, as you build in your labeled 
blocks, recall by a few words the deed signified by the word. 
Jesus was all these. May children be like Jesus in these 
things? Tell stories of kindness to animals, or to the smaller 
child who dropped its penny or lost its way; of friendli- 
ness to the not too well dressed, timid, new scholar; of 
errands for tired mother; of being feet or eyes for grand- 
mother,—any simple story of work for others, and the child 
easily makes its application unaided. And by contrast build 
with the irregular, crooked blocks, with ‘‘ Self ’’’ for the first, 
and tell the story of a child who wants the best place, the 
largest apple, who makes fun of the mistakes of little friends, 
is disobedient, cross, discontented with the weather, unhappy 
itself, and making others so. ‘The difference will be very 
marked, and will require no comment. 

The Golden Text follows naturally. These two stanzas are 
well worth learning : 

** Are you almost disgusted 
With life, little man? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick, 
That will bring you contentment, 
If anything can, — 
Do something for-ssomebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


“ Are you awfully tired 
With play, little girl? 
Weary, discouraged, and sick? 
I'll tell you the loveliest 
Game in the world, — 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick!" 
Lawrence, Kan. 


KS 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—In how many European cities had Paul now 
preached ? Why did he go to Athens? What was the 
substance of his preaching there? What was the effect of it ? 
2. TENT-MAKING AND PREACHING (vs. 1-4).—Where was 
Corinth? How did its situation make it important? For 
what was the city famous? Why did Paul go there? Why 
did he begin his work with the Jews? What may we conjec- 
ture regarding the family with whom he came to live? Where 
was Pontus? Who was Claudius? Why did he drive the 
Jews from Rome? Why were all~Jews required to learn 
trades? What kind of tents did Paul make? Why did he 
not allow the churches to support him? (1 Cor. 9 : 6-15; 
2 Cor. 11 : 6-10). What was his worldly condition here? 
(1 Cor. 2:3; 4:11-13; 2 Cor. 11:9; 1 Thess. 3 : 6, 7.) 
How must Paul’s life have reinforced his preaching ? 

3. PRESSED IN THE SPIRIT (v. 5).—Why were Silas and 
Timothy left in Macedouia? What good news did they bring ? 
(Phil. 4:15; 1 Thess. 3:6.) Why was Paul led to preach 
more fervently? What was the sum of all his preaching in 
Corinth? (1 Cor. 2 : 2-5.) q 

4- OproseD (vs. 6-8).—Why does faithful preaching arouse 
hostility? What did Paul signify by shaking his raiment ? 
(Matt. 10: 14.) How do we know that Paul did not by this 
act give up his work among the Jews? (v. 8, etc.) Why 
must it have been hard for Crispus to become a Christian ? 

5. ENCOURAGED (vs. 9-11).—Why might Paul have been 
afraid to preach? How must the reminder of Christ’s pres- 
ence have affected him? What similar comfort have all 
Christian workers ? Why did Paul stay so long in Corinth ? 


For the Superintendent 

I. Where did Paul go from Athens? 2. Where did he 
begin to preach there? 3. How did he get his living there ? 
4. Who opposed him there? 5. What did the Lord tell him, 
m a vision, to encourage him ? 

ae 

’ Questions to be Answered in Writing 

{These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy @ full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
Jobn D. Wattles & Co., 103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.} 

1. What was the fifth European city in which Paul 
preached? 2, Way did he cease preaching in the synagogue ? 
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3. How did God encourage him when he was discouraged ? 
4. How did he earn his livelihood? 5. How long did he re- 
main in that city ? 

Boston, Mass. 


OEY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





LAYING FOUNDATIONS AT CORINTH. 


GOLD. 
SILVER, 
PRECIOUS STONES. 
JESUS CHRIST, 


Let each man take heed how he buildeth. 


HONEST 

INDUSTRY. 
PERSUADING 

JEWS AND GREEKS. 
COURAGE, FAITH, 

PERSEVERANCE. 








A CONSECRATED LIFE. 
ENT-MAKING 
ESTIFYING 

EACHING 


FOR 


JESUS. 











Trenton, N. f. 
ASAE 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘Onward, Christian soldiers."’ 

‘* Jesus, I my cross have taken."’ 

** Must Jesus bear the cross alofie."’ 

** Rescue the perishing."’ 

** Behold, a Stranger at the door."’ 

‘‘Oh, could I speak the matchless worth." 
‘Oh, turn ye ; oh, turn ye."’ 

‘Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.’ 


A> 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


” AUL DEPARTED FROM ATHENS, AND CAME TO CorR- 

INTH.’’—The journey was a short one, and easily 
accomplished in a day, yet it is difficult to conceive two Cities 
of the same nationality, such entire contrasts. The glories of 
the one were of the past, the Oxford of the Old World, 
undisturbed by trade, and apart from the political history of 
the time; the other, a great commercial emporium, one of 
the chief cities of the Roman empire, the great trade center 
between east and west. Its wealth and its vast commerce 
had attracted a vast population of pleasure-seekers from every 
part of the Mediterranean, so that a ‘‘ visit to Corinth’’ had 
passed into a proverb. Vice was enthroned, and consecrated 
under the protection of gods and goddesses. As learned 
Athens might have seemed the most promising, so luxurious 
and wealthy Corinth might have seemed the most hopeless, 
field for the apostle’s labors. But it was not so to be. God 
had much people even in Corinth. Strangely different has 
been the subsequent fate of these cities. While Athens is 
now the capital of a kingdom, and her monuments carefully 
cherished and preserved, Corinth is a desolate waste. A few 
groups of broken columns are the only vestiges in the plain 
of this once commercial queen, while her citadel, the Acro 
Corinthus, once held to be impregnable, an enormous block of 
rock, rising almost perpendicularly for two thousand fect, with 
a circumference of five miles, and the site of the famous tem- 
ple of Venus, is now a lonely desolation, strewn with unde- 
cipherable fragments of ruin. 

‘*CLAUDIUS HAD COMMANDED ALL JeWs TO DEPART FROM 
RomeE.’’—Persecutions of the foreign Jews frequently recurred 
under the Cesars. Tiberius had at one time expelled them 
from Rome, and this banishment by Claudius, in the year 
A.D. §2, is mentioned by Suetonius, who simply says, ‘*‘ The 
Jews, who were constantly making disturbances, Chrestus be- 
ing the mover, he banished from Rome.’’ There can be 
little doubt that by ‘‘ Chrestus ’’ Christ is intended, and that 
the disturbances were the attacks of the Jews upon the Chris- 
tians, who were looked on as a Jewish sect. The real cause, 
however, of the expulsion, was that Judea was at that time in 
a state of all but open rebellion, and that it was thought not 
prudent to have thousands of the disloyal nation within Rome 
itself, The decree was soon afterwards revoked. 

** BY THEIR OCCUPATION THEY WERE TENTMAKERS.’’—As 
is well known, every Jewish boy was taught a trade, as a part 
of his necessary education. The duties of a father towards 
his son are thus laid down, ‘*To circumcise him, to teach 
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him the law, to teach him a trade.’’ One rabbi says, ‘‘ He 
that teacheth not his son a trade, teacheth him to be a thief,’’ 
Another, ‘‘ He that hath a trade in his hand is like a vineyard 
that is fenced.” The trade of tent-making was a very natural 
choice by a native of Tarsus. Cilicia, of which Tarsus was 
the chief city, was celebrated for the coarse cloth made of the 
hair of its black goats. This cloth was known by the name 
of Cilicium, and is still largely produced in that province, now 
called Karamania, the plains of which are still dotted in sum- 
mer with the black tents of the Cilician shepherds. 


The College, Durham, England. 
BW 
By the Rev. Wit: Ewing 


AQUILA = EaGLe.—This is an illustration of a curious 
custom which prevailed among the Jews at their dispersion 
among the Gentiles. Many of them took names from ani- 
mals, and. such names as Leo, Leopardus, etc., were common, 
Aquila, in German dress, is not an unusual name among modern 
Jews: Ad/er= eagle. Aquila occurs as a cognomen in the 
Roman Gens Pontia. Some have supposed that Aquila was a 
freedman who had taken the name Pontius Aquila, and that 
Luke mistakenly describes him as ‘‘ of Pontus.’? But at least 
one other Aquila hailed from Pontus, who made the first Greek 
version of the Old Testament after the Christian era, There 
is no reason to suppose Luke inaccurate. 

** HE WAS OF THE SAME TRADE.’’—The craft of tentmaker 
would be learned by Paul as a boy in Tarsus, which was well 
known for its manufactures of rough goats’ hair cloth. In 
Pontus the same trade was largely followed. Children of well- 
to-do Jewish parents in these districts would often be put to 
this work. As the Jewish father was bound to teach his son 


some trade, no honest calling which did not involve ceremo-’ 


nial impurity was despised. The Jewish attitude may be 
gathered from such sayings as these: ‘‘There is none whose 
trade God doth not adorn with beauty.’’ ‘‘ No trade shall 
ever disappear from the world. Happy is he whom his teacher 
has brought up to a good trade ; alas for him who has been 
put into a bad one.’’ And again, ‘‘ Fair is the study of the 
law if accompanied by worldly occupation ; to engage in them 
both is to keep away sin, while study which is not combined 
with work must in the end be interrupted, and only brings sin 
with it.’’ 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England, 
A> 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


T IS noteworthy that Luke, who thrice names the married 
pair with whom Paul, in Corinth, worked at his trade, 
twice speaks of Aquila and Priscilla, and once of Priscilla and 
Aquila. Paul, in his epistles, twice mentions them as Pris- 
cilla (or, Prisca) and Aquila (Rom. 16:3; 2 Titus 4 : 19), 
and once, as Aquila and Priscilla (1 Cor. 16 : 19). In view 
of the relative position of man and wife in the ancient world, 
this arrangement of names is highly significant, It shows 
that there was’ a degree of superiority in the wife which sug- 
gested this wrenching their names out of the usual order, and 
putting the woman in front. This is confirmed by the dis- 
covery, in modern times, of the house of Prisca, called by her 
name, which had been used as a place of Christian worship, 
If so, we must reckon Priscilla (or, Prisca) as one of the 
benefactors of the church. It*is recorded that the two took 
Apollos to their home when he came to Ephesus, and taught 
him ‘‘ the way of God more carefully,’’ thus fitting him for the 
good work he did afterwards in Achaia (or Greece), and—if 
Luther be right—for writing the wonderful Epistle to the He- 
brews, in which the priesthood of Christ and the glorious fel- 
lowship of the heroes of faith ate depicted. 1t would seem that 
Priscilla was his pupil, rather than that of her quieter and less 
able husband, and that this was one of the ways in which she 
earned the title of Paul’s ‘‘ fellow-worker in Christ Jesus.’’ 
The gospel owed much to the loyal activity of the women, 
to whom it was first preached. They found in it the procla- 
mation of a new social order, in which the purely masculine 
and military estimate of personal worth is to give place to one 
more spiritual, in which free scope is offered to woman’s 
The Beatitudes, 
with which the Sermon on the Mount begins, were so many 
blessings on her condition. These proclaimed that the rule 
of the mere strongest had ceased, and a new standard of 
human values had come, by which the worth of woman weuld 
obtain full recognition. Hence the prominence of women in 
the support of the church, their presence among those who 
preached the word, fulfilling the prophecy (Psa. 68 : 11), 


especial powers and capacities for good. 


** The Lord giveth the word : 
The women that publish the tidings are a great host.*’ 


There is no other document of ancient literature (whether 
Jewish or pagan) in which women are so frequently men- 
tioned, and with such honor, as the Acts of the Apostles, un- 
less it be the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles. 

Philadelphia. 















































































































































































Lesson Summary 


ROM Athens, Paul moves on to Corinth. Here he finds 
Aquila and Priscilla, Jewish refugees from Rome, and 
tent-makers, as was Paul himself, with whom he abides and 
works at his trade. Supported by his own labors, Paul is 
abundant in spiritual work, reasoning every Sabbath in the 
synagogues, persuading Jews and Greeks, and testifying that 
Jesus is the Christ. Aroused by this doctrine, the Jews op- 
pose: and blaspheme; but Paul shakes his garment before 
them, pronounces himself clean of their blood, and turns to 
the Gentiles. Forsaking the synagogue, he begins work in a 
private house near by. Here converts are won, including the 
chief ruler of the synagogue and many of the Corinthians. 
To confirm Paul in his effort, the Lord grants him a special 
vision, commanding a continuance of work and assuring him 
of safety, Thus directed, Paul toils on for a year and a half. 


a... 


Added Points 

A change of field is not necessarily a change of purpose. 
Whether in Athens, in Corinth, or elsewhere, Paul preaches 
Jesus the Christ. 

Earthly associations, even of the most commonplace charac- 
ter, may be transmuted into spiritual bonds of mightiest 
strength. 

There is no limit as to means one may employ to save souls, 
Reason, persuade, testify, warn, but, by all means, save some. 

Just where the limit of forbearance lies, beyond which 
abandonment is duty, none knows but God and he whom God 
may teach, 

Hard by the place of failure may lie the place of success. 
Listen to the directions of God, and go bravely on. 


More Books of Poetry * 


OHN WHITE CHADWICK, the poet-preacher, has 
made, in collaboration with Annie H. Chadwick, a 
selection of songs of good courage which he calls Through 
Love to Life, borrowing a phrase of Gilder’s, Himself a 
poet, he has known how to draw from past singers, and 
those current, verse that is bracing and noble and helpful, 
and the result is a valuable anthology, full of inspiration 
and good cheer. It is a capital idea in this day of dreary 
introspection and pessimism to gather together poetry of 
the major key and the tonic spirit, Mr. Chadwick has 
performed the task with the best taste. Readers will be 
glad he included a number of his own verses in the 
book. 

In a very lovely embodiment appears a Book of Old 
English Ballads, with a charming introductory essay by 
Hamilton W. Mabie and decorative drawings by George 
Wharton Edwards, who has very happily caught the 
spirit of ‘‘Chevy Chase,’ ‘‘ Nut-Brown Maid,"’ ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens,’’ and other standard favorites familiar to 
the reader of Bishop Percy. The older ballad lends it- 
self particularly to -illustration, and the present volume 
makes a beautiful one for those who would combine 
good literature and esthetic book-work. 

Gold Stories of’ 49, by A Californian, consists of a num- 
ber of narrative poems in blank-verse, decidedly well writ- 
ten, and seizing on a phase of American life which has 
plenty of the elements of dramatic recital. The author 
has made clever use of his material, and his metrical skill 
is sufficient to relieve his stories from the charge of mo- 
notony. The descriptive passages are very effective, 
and the story interest does not flag. The gold-finder 
tells the tale, and it is worth the telling. Especially 
may the selection of such native themes for poetry be 
commended, for there is genuine romance in the scenes 
and characters of the historic gold hunt in the middle of 
our century, and the American poet should very properly 
look to home for his subject-matter. 

A Cycle of Sonnets, edited by Mabel Loomis Todd, 
appears to be a series of love poems written by a young 

Through Love to Lifé : A Selection of Songs of Good Courage Made by 
John White Chadwick and Annie Hathaway Chadwick. 16mo, pp. xix, 
air. -Boston: Joseph Knight Co. §1.25. 


Book of Old English Ballads. Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
temo, pp. 185. New York; The Macmillan Co. 

Gold Stories of ’49. By A Californian. 12mo, pp. 52. Boston: Cope- 
land & Day. §. 

A Cycle of Sonnets. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. Sq. 16mo, pp. 
93. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

Bohemian Legends and Other Poems. By F. P. Kopta. 
183. New York: William F. Jenkins. §r. 

English Pastorals. By Edmund K. Chambers. 
z2mo, pp. xiviii, 280. ndon: Blackie & Son ; 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


12M0, pp. x, 


Warwick Library. 
New York: Charles 
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man who lost, in her springtide of youth,.the woman of 
his choice. His feeling for her stopped little short of 
worship, and when she died, as Mrs. Todd expresses it, 
‘«those who knew him knew that he died also.’ The 
spirit of these artistic sonnets reminds one of Dante's 
outpourings to Beatrice. They are touched with a mys- 
tic fervor and exaltation, they represent the sublimation 
of human passion, In this respect they are remarkable, 
and not seldom they rise to imaginative beauty of ex- 
pression in which pulses an intense feeling. -Their sub- 
jectivity and the oneness of the motive—the praise of the 
beloved—result in a certain monotony when carried 
through so many poems, —for there are over eighty ‘son- 
nets in the book. But the impression made is strong, 
and neither the art nor the sincerity of this cycle can be 
doubted. 

Bohemia had more promise early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and lost more in the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
than any other European land. Latterly there has come 
a new expansion at home and a new interest abroad, in 
part due to a Bohemian emigration to this country, the 
second in our history. Such letters as Bohemia has, 
have about them the note of a defeated race. They run 
almost altogether to the pathetic ballad form. Bowring’s 
translations give us our chief acquaintance. The vol- 
ume of Bohemian Legends and Other Poems by F. P. 
Kopta, F. Cermak, B. Jablonsky, K. S. Snaid, K. Erben, 
Adolph Heyduk, and others, reflects Bohemian life in 
many forms : love, the family, broken legend, disappoint- 
ment,—more than all, disappointment. The chapter is 
new, and, while these verses have little claim as English 
poetry, they are of great interest as the expression of a 
suppressed nation just asserting itself. 

The English pastoral lies scattered through the poems 
of two centuries, in no case written by any man who, 
like Theocritus, devoted himself to the pastoral alone. 
This was because in England the life of the pastoral 
could only be had in an artificial imagination, and was 
not, as in Sicily and the earlier pastorals of the Greek 
Anthology, the natural outcome of the life men led. 
Edmund K. Chambers has collected out of ‘‘ complete 
works’’ that share of poems which belongs to this cate- 
gory, under the title English Pastorals. The list begins 
with Robert Henryson, who used the ballad form. The 
Elizabethans succeed, Surrey, Spenser, Sidney, and the 
rest, to Shakespeare and Jonson, filling nearly one-half of 
the book, so large a share in any review of English poetry 
does that brief age occupy. To the lover of verse the 
volume abounds in many pleasures and compact opper- 
tunity to survey a completed chapter in our letters. 
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The Bible and the Child. By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean 
of Canterbury; the Rev. Robert F. Horton; Arthur S. 
Peake, M.A. ; Professor Walter F. Adeney ; the Very Rev. 
W. H. Fremantle, Dean of Ripon; the Rev. Washington 
Gladden ; the Rev. Frank C. Porter, and the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. (16mo, pp. 170. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1). 


The distinguished authors of this little volume are 
adherents—most of them adherents rather than prac- 
titioners—of the school of Higher Criticism which 
teaches that most of the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament are of relatively late date, and that the history 
they contain is intermingled with mythical elements, 
and can only be disentangled, and then only to a lim- 
ited extent, through the process of dissecting the books 
into the original writings from which they were com- 
posed. To such men, if they love the Bible, the ques- 
tion of ‘‘the right way of presenting the Bible to the 
young in the light of the Higher Criticism’’ becomes 
important ; and this is the question which these eight 
eminent men are here supposed to have answered. The 
most notable feature in their solution of the problem is 
that they leave it unsolved. They set out to speak of the 
Bible and the child, but they presently eliminate the 
child, and speak, instead, of young people. Some of 
the British authors of the book devote much of their 
space to somewhat bitter remonstrance against the bitter- 
ness of their opponents. These same men say a good 
many correct and fine things in regard to the importance 
of teaching young people nothing but truth, and the 
folly of attempting to honor the Bible by making unten- 
able claims in its behalf. Turning from negative to 
positive, they give us a few brilliant generalizations ; for 
example, Mr. Peake’s epigram, ‘‘ We must vaccinate 
them with criticism to save them from the small-pox of 
skepticism*’ (p. 55). - But they are very chary of spe- 


cific statements that can be*pedagogically utilized. Dr. 
Gladden and D-. Akott say some good things in regard 
to method, but nothing that depends on one set’ of 
critical views rather than another. Professor Porter 
alone specifically attacks the question in hand. The 
quality of his answer may be judged by the following 
extract : ‘‘ Let us explain it to them when they ask for 
the explanation, or need it. But let not the critic spoil 
for us, young or old, the charm of these stories, because 
he does not know how much in them is history and how 
much legend. Let children read them as they are, but 
see that they seize upon their spirit, so that, if questions 
of fact afterward arise, they may feel that their treasure 
in the story does not depend upon the answer"’ (p. 135). 


Oo 


Architecture in Italy, from the Sixth to the Eleventh Century. 
Historical and Critical Researches. By Raffaele Cattaneo. 
Translated by the Contessa Isabel Curtis-Cholmeley in Ber- 


mani, (8vo, illustrated, pp. 363. New York: Truslove & 
Comba. §7.) 


Mr. Cattaneo, who has devoted himself to the study 
of architecture in his native Italy, has been called by 
Cavaliere Ongania to prepare an architectonic history of 
the great Basilica of St. Mark in Venice. As a pre- 
liminary to this special work he has hastened the pub- 
lication of his researches into the history of Italian 
architecture from the sixth to the eleventh century. 
That period is known as the Dark Ages ; its history is 
obscure, doubtful, and even repellent to diligent stu- 
dents of art. It was the domination of barbarism. Yet 
even in it was slowly evolved the new order which in 
architecture manifests itself in the great churches and 
cathedrals of modern Italy. Only in the-present day. 
when facilities for travel are multiplied, and such inven- 
tions as the photographic camera have lightened the 
labor, could the work of exploration of the older struc- 
tures be accomplished satisfactorily. The architecture 
of which Mr. Cattaneo treats is commonly called Lom- 
bard, but he rejects the notion that it was invented by 
the barbarous Lombards. It originated with the Roman 
artists whom the Lombard rulers employed. Its earliest 
form is here called the Latin-Barbarian style. After a 
later inroad of Gothic barbarians, architecture was revived 
by Byzantine artists, who were invited to take charge of 
important structures. This is called the Byzantine-Bar- 
barian ‘style. Then a third style, which prevailed from 
the end of the eighth to the eleventh century, is distin- 
guished as the Italian-Byzantine. ' The common ascrip- 
tion of certain peculiarities of this last style to the 
Saracens Mr. Cattaneo rejects.’ Arabesques and other 
peculiarities of Saracenic architecture he traces to Byzan- 
tine architecture. It is in these discriminations that the 
chief value of Mr. Cattaneo’s work consists. It is well 
printed and finely illustrated, but is intended for the 
special student rather than the general reader. The 
translator has frequently retained Italian words and forms 
of expression where good English might have been em- 
ployed. 

en 
The State and the Individual: An Introduction to Political 
Science, with special reference to Socialistic and Individual- 
istic Theories.) By Wm. Shatp M‘Kechnie, Lecturer on 
Constitutional Law in the University of Glasgow. (8vo, pp. 


xv, 451. Glasgow : James MacLehose & Sons ; New York: 
‘The Macmillan Co. $3.) 


A good statement of the position occupied by the 
dominant school of political theorists in Germany, Eng- 
land, and America, is given in this able and well-written 
book." The school represents what would like to be a 
moderate reaction against the theory of Natural Rights 
and Laissez-faire, which found its first spokesman in the 
greatest professor in Mr. M‘Kechnie’s own university. 
It is moderate in its refusal to follow its own logic to the 
necessary conclusions, for it strongly antagonizes social- 
ism. The fifty pages given to that topic in the book 
contain much that is worth consideration. But a theory 
which rejects all appeal to a higher law than that of the 
state, which denies any sphere of individual action apart 
from the state, and asserts the right of the state to be 
and to do everything if it pleases, can offer no opposi- 
tion, on ground of principle, to the socialist. It may be 
able to show that socialism would be a very uncomfort- 
able arrangement, especially for college professors, and 
that it probably would get much less work out of the 
average man. But that is a poor defense, and, at best, 
merely hypothetical Mr. M‘Kechnie is not unaware 
of the difficulties which beset his theory. He would 
like to have his omnipotent state exercise caution, lest it 
should poison more Socrateses. But he can specify no 
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basis for toleration of convictions which 
the state may regard as even remotely 
perilous to its interests. 


Oo 

A Transtation of the Meer. “Tehroduced. BY 
Benjamin Douglass, of Santa Barbara, Call- 
fornia. (12mo, pp. 116. New York: Flem 
ing H. Revell Co. 50 cents. ) : ; 

In the Introduction the writer explains 
his point of view and his reasons for 
writing and publishing his book. Minis- 
“ters and scholars generally have a wrong 
opinion as to the second coming of Christ, 
and, in consequence, a wrong interpreta- 
tion of prophecy. The prophets, ‘all, 
except Jonah, write of the second coming 
of Jesus Christ and -of events to take 
place just precedent to, and at the time 
of, his personal appearing.” With this 
as a key, Mr. Douglass ‘has made his 
translation. The verses. are printed in 
separate paragraphs, as in the King James 
version. An improved method of trans- 
literation is adopted for proper names, 
of which Jechizchiyah, as a substitute for 

Hezekiah, may be taken as a specimen. 

The author has his own views on the sub- 

jects of punctuation and the syntax of 

the tenses. In the Book of Jonah he 
translates e/ohim ‘* the triune God.’’- And 
in many other points he has vindicated 
to himself a claim to be regarded as origi- 
nal. The book displays industry and 
protracted study of the Hebrew language, 
but Mr. Douglass will not be surprised 
if he fails to convince a world of gainsay- 
ing scholars and ministers of the correct- 
ness of his views. 

- 

The Ideal Prayer Meeting : Hints and Helps 
toward its Realization. By W. H. Groat. 
With Introduction by the Rev. William M. 
Lawrence, (12mo, pp. 117. Chicago 


and New York: 
50 cents. ) 


Perhaps there are not as many really 
successful prayer-meetings as one might 
expect to find. There is an impression, 
at least, that the average meeting of this 
kind is dull, however full of help it may 
be to the few godly people who attend it. 
Many pastors seem to forget that a prayer- 
meeting must be made interesting, as well 
as spiritual, if many people are to attend 
it regularly. The element of interest is 
not found in the stereotyped meeting in 
too many churches, consisting of two or 
three long prayers, the reading of a long 
chapter, and then an unprepared—or an 
over-prepared—talk or address of half an 
hour or longer. There are more ministers 
who can preach popular sermons than 
there are who can make an interesting 
prayer-meeting. The modern young peo- 
ple’s movement is révelutionizing every- 
thing in the way of prayer-meetings. The 
book here noticed is the work of a young 
layman who has thought through his sub- 
ject thoroughly. His suggestions are 
good, and will prove valuable to many 
who will give them careful study. 


- 


The Greek View of Life. By E. Lowes Dickin- 


Charles Seribuers Sens" scenny” Oo 

The University Extension movement in 
England has caused the production of a 
series of popular text-books unique in 
character. They are the work of ripe 
scholarship, yet popular in form and 
reach, and they attempt a greater range 
than have any other books of this class. 
Mr. Dickinson's little work is an excel- 
lent specimen of the series. It is a 
Picture, not of the development of the 


Greek mind, but of its condition in its at Asbury Park in attendance upon the | 


best state, as exemplified in the great 
poets and writers of Greece, and in its in- 
sututions, «Greek Religion,’ «The 


Fleming H. Revell Co. | 





Greek City State,'’ «‘ The Individual and 
his Relations to Others,’’ and ‘‘ Greek 
Art,’’ are the four heads under which the 
discussion falls. Those who wish to know 
the essentials of the life of the great cities 
of the Balkan peninsula and the adjacent 
parts of Asia, into which the apostles car- 
ried the gospel, will find the book very 
helpful. The author does justice to 
friendship as supplying the romantic ele- 


lacking in the marriage relation. 
se 


Nature in a City Yard: Some Rambling Dis- 
sertations Thereupon. By Charles M. Skin- 
ner. (12mo, pp. iv, 169. New York: The 
Century Co. 3.) 


Mr. Skinner's book recalls the delight- 
ful blending of humor and of nature- 
study which Charles Dudley Warner's 
My Summer in a Garden (Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.) embodies. He writes 
under much less favorable conditions than 
did Mr. Warner ; but something is gained 
from the larger presence of human ele- 
ments, especially of Reginald McGonigle, 
a youth whose mission it is to keep a quiet 
neighborhood from stagnation. The author 
| has a fine eye for simple beauty, even in 
‘what men call ‘weeds.’ His one fault 
| is a disposition to repeat his fun, as 
though he feared his readers had missed 
the point first time. 





On 


Mischievous Goodness, and Other Papers. By 
Charles A. Berry, D.D. (16mo, pp. iv, 144. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents.) 


Dr. Berry will always be interesting to 
Americans as the man who was asked to 
take Henry Ward Beecher's place, and 
refused. His papers are thoughtful, and 
| good of: their kind, but not wonderful. 
| One of the best is «A Soldier's Estimate 
_of Christ,’’ the soldier being the centurion 
of Capernaum. 








Convention Calendar. 1897 


Colorado, at Fort Collins . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 
Missouri, at St. Louis . August 24-26 
South Carolina, at Camden . . August 25-27 
Nebraska, at -— -_ 
Maine, at Bangor. ..... 
Massachusetts, at Fitchburg. . . 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg 
Vermont, at Bennington . . October 19, 20 
New Hampshire, at Concord . . November 2-4 
Michigan, at Port Huron . . November 16-18 





October 12-14 
. October 5-7 
. October 12-14 


British North America 


Summer School for Sunday-school 

Teachers, at Georgeville, P. Q. . July 10-26 
New Brunswick, at St. John. . . October 19-21 
Ontario, at Hamilton . . October 27-29 
Nova Scotia, at Spring Hill October 12-14 


CO 
New Jersey School of 
Primary Methods 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





| F ANY process is more interesting than 
the unfolding of a child’s mind, it is 
the unfolding of an idea in the minds of a 
community. 

| A company of about a hundred and 
seventy-five primary teachers, represent- 
|ing eight states and at least twenty-eight 
| primary unioas, were gathered last week 


New Jersey School of Primary 
, July 5 to"1o. The high temperatures re- 
, ported elsewhere were neutralized by the 
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ment in Greek life, which was signally | 


sea breezes that floated through the win- 
dows of the Auditorium, and every exer- 
cise was well attended. The program 
was full, and it seemed as if each lecture 
and discussion was the best thing so far. 
Compared with past sessions, this was 
voted an advance in every respect. The 
lessons were learned. The teachers grew. 

The working out of the material for a 
class program, in the conferences led by 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, was one of 
the valuable contributions which the 
school made to the art of primary teach- 
ing. The best available Scripture verses, 
songs, and exercises on giving and other 
program topics, and the most effective 
arrangement of the hour's work, were dis- 
cussed and agreed to, to the satisfaction | 
of the older and the enlightenment of the 
younger teachers. 

The numerous conferences of those in- 
terested in special lines of work—sand- 
map teaching, primary-union work, inter- 
(Continued'on page 462) 








Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject. to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





. September 7-9 | 


Utah, at Ogden _ . November 26-28 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 
ton. . Nov. 30, Dec. 1 | 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It will 
relieve depression, quiet the nerves, and in- 
duce refreshing sleep. 


| Nelson’s New Scries of | 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible h writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“6 
More than 350 Illustrations 
accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer. 
“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of ‘Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”’ — h ‘ent. 


At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
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OOKS~ 


Published by 


John D. 
Wattles & Co. 


2 


Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W, M. Ramsay, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations. 1r2mo, 
pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 

Friendship the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 


Trumbull. 413 pages. (944X7inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H. Clay 


Trumbull. 450 pages. (64% 8% inches.) Iilustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 
Kadesh-Barnea. By H.Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 


(7X9% inches.) 
tions. 


Two maps and four full-page illustra- 
Price, $3.00. 


The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
pages. (644X8% inches.) Price, $2.00. 

The impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 
the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 
(74%Xs% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 


Teaching and Teachers. By H. Clay Trumbuil. 
39° pages. (754X5% inches.) Price, $1.00. 
A Model Superintendent. By H. Clay Trumbull. 


188 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Fine steel portrait of 
Henry P. Haven. Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures. on the Sunday-School. By H. 
Clay Trumbull. 415 pages. (8% X5% inches.) Price,- 
$1.50. 

Teachers’-Meetings : Their Necessity and Methods, 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 1z2mo, pp. 60. Price, 30 cents. 


Sunday-School Ways of Working. Paper, large 
8vo, pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 

Hints on Child-Training. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
300 pages. (744X5% inches.) Price, $1.00. 


Beckonings from Little Hands. By Patterson 
Du Bois. 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25: 


The Point of Contact in Teaching. By Patter- 
son Du Bois. x2mo, pp. 88. Price, 60 cents. 


The Knightly Soldier. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
323 pages. (5%X8 inches.) Hlustrated. Price, $1.50. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
250 pages. (4X7 inches.) Price, $1.00. 


Principles and Practice. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 
hundred pages per book. (644% inches.) Price, 
$2.50 a set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a set. 


35° 


By 
35° pages, 
With portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 


Prayer: Its Nature and Scope. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 1r2mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 


In Tribulation: Or, The Blessing of Trials. 
H. Clay Trumbull. , r2mo, pp. 150. Price, 75 cents. 


Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents. 


The Divine Order of Human Society. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, $.T.D. 274 pages. (547% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 


The National Hymn-Book of the American 


By 





new illustrated descriptive list. 





LIST of apreved Sunday-school 

library books just ready. Big as- 

sortment. Low prices. Mailed for 
cents, stamps. 

& WOGLOM CO., New York. 





Best 


GoopENoucH 


H ISTORY and description of the Tabernacle 
and Temples of the Children of Israel 
prepaid on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Temple Bleck Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly 


for Primary Teachers, on the lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 40 cents a year. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 








At Ocean Grove the official song-book is 


Songs of Love and Praise, No. 4 


| By Sweney, Gilmour, and Entwisle. No 
ever excel in Pee sy, those in use at Ocean Grove. 
35 cts., by mail. J.J. HOOD, 1024 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


- SACRED SONGS, No. 1. 
cach, if by mall THE. BIGLOW R” MAIN"cO: 
| Lakeside Building, Chicago ; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Every Musical Want 


| in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 











Methods, | Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 


BUSINESS WOMAN to travel and 
for publishing-house. Permanent 
| and expenses. Z, Bo i 


62, Philadelphia 


int agents 
4 Oo a month 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. | 


Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
188 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, $50 per hundred ; 
$6.50 per dozen ; single copies, 60 cents. 


Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History. 
| By the Rev. E. H. and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chart, 
price, $1.00; pocket chart, price, 30 cents. 


Arnold's Chart of Paal’s Journeyings. 
Arnold, A.M. A pocket chart. 


The Ten Commandments. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
38 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 25 cents. 


Two Northfield Sermons. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
53 pages. (5%4X7% inches.) Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Stery of Jonah. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 19 pages. (55X7% inches.) Price, 20 cents. 


22% 


By C. E 
Price, 20 cents. 


The above books are for sale 
by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 
prices include postage. 


£22 
John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philadelphia, July 17, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 





Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One C one year 
One boob? hive yuate, full payment in advance . 





ries, and Theological Stu- 


To Ministers 
for five years, full payment 


» Mi 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: . 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

or five or more copies im a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
vson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
rate rs. 
=~ Pikes club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and pects in —e 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
“he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 


pers 











y, 

pac may be divided Tato smaller packages of five 

of more copies each, if desired. y 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 

allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 

character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 

well be sent separately, but willbe included in the pack- 


"et ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. : 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
Ying’ ma < =, 
¢ as t rs ma required. 
nge Pol “Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ary 
ofit charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
ckage to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
ctub subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
afew weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 
ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, b 
which it has been sent. 
both county and state. 
Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
sou.than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
clu Te wpbecribes for takes the place of the one formed 
ear b 
x paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘lhe pa 
fora club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. ‘ 
Enough copies of any ome issue of the pa 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wi 


upon application. 


ut also the one to 
All addresses should include 





to enable 
be sent free, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


._ The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

ie copy, one year, 8 shillings 
. Two or ere oteien one year, 6 shillings each 
‘© ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ckage to one alldress, whichever may be preferred by 

subscribers. 

or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 

or half-yearly subscrptions at the above rates, the paper 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


4 





Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims.,......... 
Surplus over all Liabilit 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, #807. 
$2,525,790.96. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P j 


|. EE eer 495,734-40 


. PEROT, | ice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Agt. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 


Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, 


os. E. Gillingham, 
mberton S. Hutchinson, ~haries S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 


John S. Gerhard. 
SY, 
°o 
oe 


Do you want your money to earn it 
sooita Wea iranorn 
testimonials. . 

& Co. Equitable Building, Boston. 





show to advantage on cheap 


Handsome } dors not 
papers. 
Writing {pie 


¢ samples of Boston Linen, Bos- 
Bond, and Bunker Hill. 


Sam’t Warp Co., 49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. | 


r, can have the address changed at any time with- | 


subscribe at club rates for such a length of 


| 
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Are you sure 
that. you're using the right thing 
for washing? If the work is slow 
and hard, and you have to depend upon 
rubbing, then you ought to get some+ 
thing else. And even if you have some- 
thing that saves work, it may be bad 
for the clothes. You may be ruining 
them. 
Pearline gives the easiest, quickest, 
most economical washing, of anything that's safe to use. The 
more you investigate, and inquire and compare, the surer 


you'll be that Pearline is the only right thing to wash with. 5 
S Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


$ and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Backk ‘tones: send it back, * “JAMES PYLE, New York, 







(Continued from page 461) | of opinion on the living issue of a separate 
mediate, beginning, and no-room classes, |lesson course. On Thursday afternoon, 
junior societies, etc.—were successful in | Miss Julia E. Peck read a paper, admira- 
bringing to light many new ideas and | bly setting forth the need of a course of 
methods, and in introducing kindred | lessons especially adapted to children of 
spirits who will henceforth help one an- | six years and under, and many expres- 
other. The illustrative lessons were | sions of sympathy with her plea were 
excellent examples of several methods of | heard. The next morning, the subject 
presenting the lesson truth. The devo-! was raised in conference, under Mrs. 
tional times were sweet rests in the hurry- | Barnes's leadership. Although the time 
ing column of new thoughts. The black- | available was brief for such a subject, 
board class included about two-thirds of | every effort was made to give each side 
the school, and Miss Struble’s teachings | clear and fair expression. Several earnest 
were faithfully worked over by each busy | speeches were made against any separa- 
student. In many cases remarkable pro- | tion of lessons. Miss Cushman, who had 
gress wasmade. The music was suggestive | been called on but a few hours before, 
of new possibilities and higher principles | suggested the outlines of a two years’ 
of selection. Teachers who came to get | course that seemed to be quite feasible, 
practical points for their work were more | and approved itself as a good course to 
than satisfied with what -was given. all. Finally, the following resolutions 
were presented, carefully considered one 
by one, and adopted, the first by the 
vote as recorded, and the others without 
dissent.and with much approval. 


Practical points, however, were the least 
of the benefits which the program com- 
mittee designed to confer. The teachers 
must be led to see the greatness of their 
task, its relation to the whole plan of God 
for the child's life, and the conditions 
necessary to its proper performance. If, 
through the study of these relations, they 
catch but a glimpse of this greatness, they 
will demand and ultimately secure these 
conditions ; and they will work with a new 
spirit. Miss Margaret J. Cushman of 
Castine, Maine, and now of Newark, New 
Jersey, was the bearer of this message. 
The evident guidance of God in her selec- 


Resolved, That we, members of the School of 
Primary Methods, after considering the question 
of what lessons should be taught, and having 
discussed the question fairly and on both sides, 
and learning that the Lesson Committee has the 
matter of a separate course under advisement, 
desire to express ourselves on the subject as fol- 
lows : 

1. We are in favor of a separate course of les- 
sons, to be issued by the International Lesson 
Committee, for beginners up to the age of about 
six years. (Yes, 113; No, 1; prefer not to vote, 
6 ; silent, about 20.) 





1,§60,056.56 | 


- | printed outline of each, in the hands of 


Send four cents for com- | 


2. We think that such a course should be for 
two years. 

3. The lessons, as issued by the Committee, 
should consist of a topic, with a golden text, and 
one or more passages of Scripture as material for 
the teacher. 

4. The topics should be arranged along a line 
of thought-development, in conformity with the 
laws of the unfolding of the child's mind. 

5. We respectfully submit an outline of a two 
years’ course, prepared at our request by Miss 
Margaret -J. Cushman, as indicating such an 
order of topics as would meet our needs. 


tion was remarked by many. 
Miss Cushman's ten lectures on Child 
| Nature were an attempt to present the 
principles and lessons of the kindergarten 
philosophy in a form intelligible to teach- 
ers and mothers, and with application to 
their special work. Others have attempted 
this before ; none seem to have succeeded 
os fully as did she. Whether it was the 
| charm of her personality, or the marvelous 
tact of her presentation, or the finish of 
her utterance, or the range and taste of 
her quotations, or the lucidity with which | 
she stated and illustrated new and great 
ideas, or the logic of her arrangement, or 
the hearty Christian faith and purpose 
that shone in every sentence,—certain it 
is that all criticism was disarmed, and a 
newer and nobler view of life became part 
of the hearers’ souls. 





The outline referred to is now in Miss 
Cushman's hands for completion, and 
will be ready in a few weeks. 

Asbury Park, N. J. 











Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “‘ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


| The subjects of the lectures were: ‘The 
Child and the Race,"’ «* Mental Develop- 
|ment,"’ ‘The Principle of Growth,’’ 

‘«Starting-Points,’’ ‘«Symbols,’’ ‘* First 

Relations to God,"' ‘ Learning by Do- 
** «The Education of the Will,"’ 
«« Stories," and ‘* Discipline.’’ A full, 


“« Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee! 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, 
and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every 
school in the land.”"— Zhe Outlook. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
5% inches. Price, $1. Forsale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid. by the publishers. 

JOHN DP. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing, 


| the students, was a great help in following 
and remembering the lecturer's many 
practical suggestions. 














dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








The program committee were resolved 
to Secure from the school an expression 


















elp — 
[Grace Duffield Goodwin, in The Sunday School 
Times of August 10, 1895. Reprinted by request.] 
S For souls that would worship as I— 
Who am restless, inconstant, and weary, 
But true to the hills and the sky,— 
Bend near me, 


And hear me, 
Though answerless still to my cry. 


TRONG hills, unreproachful, unchanging, 


As a pagan can pray, self-deceiving, 

To gods that are dumb, 

So my soul can adore thee, calm hill-tops, 
When to thee I come. 
And thy curves lining soft 
Are answer that strength wi 
Flowing free 

Into me. 


ainst heaven 
be given, 


There's a world of my fellows behind me, 
And fretting, and pain ; 

Dep incomprehension, as wide as 

The measureless main, 

Is our portion together, for them and for me, 
Yet I love them. But now—lI am free, 

I am free, 

Thy vassal, thy pupil, to be. 

Then take me, 

Ye hill-tops, and make me 

Breathe deep of your uppermost air ; 

Let the gracious gold tints of the morning 
Be psalm and be prayer ; 

For the soul gaining strength from your uplift 
Braves noontime and care. 

But tell me, ye merciful hill-tops, 

To whom do ye pray ? 

Who gives you your might and your meekness, 
The calm of your day, 

That ye have free for sparing 

To all who come caring 

To bow and obey ? 


The God of the hills in his heart bears 
The strength of the world, 
From the might of the mountains to slenderest 
Force there impearled 
In the dewdrop. The gold of the morn is his 
smile. 
Slow we learn. God is waiting the while 
Till our hearts shall reach high as the hills, 
And we see 
That all strength and all calm and all beauty 


Is he. 
a> 


The Fantastic Terrors of 
Childhood 


[Annie Steger Winston in Lippincott’s Magazine. ] 


CHILD rarely, if ever, speaks of its 
fantastic fears. We must fall back 
upon our own’ memories if we would 

study this aspect of the childish mind. 
And so, encouraged by the example of the 
good ladies in «‘ Cranford,’’ who whisper- 
ingly confessed, the one a secret horror of 
eyes, the other a life-long dread of being 
caught by her ‘last leg'’ as she got into 
bed, I recount some of the vividly re- 
menrbered terrors under which I myself 
once trembled in silence. For, I repeat, 
the child does not speak of these things, 
which to his own soberer judgment seem 
unreasonable and even preposterous. 

Once, as a very little child, I was fov 
some reason alone in a wide treeless place 
in the country. I suppose | was in reality 
not far from the house, but there seemed 
to me an endless expanse around. As I 
looked about me! suddenly became con- 
scious of the overpowering immensity of 
the sky and its awful unbroken blueness. 
A crushing horror and dread seemed to 
pin me to the ground. I stood, a shud- 
dering mite of a girl, alone under that 
stupendous weight of blue, feeling that it 
might descend and swallow me up. I 
have forgotten everything but that,—how 
I came there, how I got away; but I 
know now the precise shade of the terri- 
ble intense blue that seemed to be engulf- 
ing me. 

I should mention that I was a city 
child, and unused to an_ unobstructed 
view of the heavens. 

Once aftefwards | remember a similar 
but less violent paroxysm of fear under 
another such clear dark-blue sky, but this 
time there was a low inexplicable rumble 
of thunder. . 

I am sure I said nothing about my ter- 
ror at either time. Like every other well- 
regulated little girl, I shrieked and ran 
from dogs and cows and geese and turkey- 
gobblers, and made no secret of my cow- 
ardice, but of my vaguer terrors it never 
occurred to me to s 





peak. 
At the foot of the lawn of the country- 



































This is the verdict of the 
thousands who are using the 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE 


But it not only Saves Time, 
‘it Saves BoTHER AND Fuss, 
and the marring of material. 
Itisquickly threaded and runs 
so smoothly and easily that 
an hour’s work is an hour's 
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house in which I spent my summers, there 
stood a thick growth of forest trees. When 
we gathered in the porch at twilight, or 
when I peeped from the window of my 
room at nightfall, 1 would see uplifted 
against the sky dark gigantic profiles 
which were inexpressibly terrible to me. 
I thought of them only as creatures of | 
darkness, and, so far asl remember, made | 
no attempt to trace them ‘in the day. { 
I am sure I had in me in those days the 
‘«makings’’ of a nature-worshiper of the | 





first order, as perhaps all children have. 

I thought it rather probable that Indians 

lurked in the depths of the wood, but | 
my fear of them was as nothing compared | 
to my vague dread of the mysterious great | 
faces in the tops of the trees. 

Standing out as distinctly in my memory 
as the day on which I first became vividly 
conscious of the sky is another day when, 
whether for the first time or not I do not 
know, another form of fear seized upon 
me. 

1 was a little older, then, I think, but | 
how old I do not remember. 

1 was in an unused upstairs room in 
my own home, sitting upon the floor, and 
sailing a little paper boat in a basin. In | 
the water I had put scraps of paper of 
various shapes and sizes to represent sea- | 
monsters. I had amused myself, for a| 
long time, blowing the boat about and 
pretending that the passengers were afraid 
of the whales and sea-serpents, when sud- 
denly it went down,—why, I could not 
explain. It seemed to me that it was 
“coming true,"’—the sea, the ship, the 
Sea-monsters; that I might be over- 
powered by the horror-haunted waters 
then and there ; and I fled panic-stricken. 

I think there must have been in my 





mind a half-belief that there was a latent | 


life in all inanimate things. I know | 
had a general dread of things “‘ coming to 
life’’ or turning to other things. 

_I most especially distrusted lead water- 
Pipes. Who knew whether they might 
not turn to snakes on the shortest notice? 

It seems strange to me now that with 


all this horror of mysterious transforma- 
tions, and particularly of snaky trans- | 
formations, | should have watched with 


warm sympathy and approval the efforts 
of two of my boy cousins to raise snakes 
on a large scale by soaking horse-hairs an 
indefinitely long time in a barrel of water. 
I suppose I was infected by their own en- 
thusiasm. I remember now the stagnant 
smell of that old barrel, in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the playground, as I would 
peep into it to watch the progress of their 
experiment. There was a pleasing oc- 
cultness about it all, but not, I considered, 
overwhelming mystery. For the change 
was to be brought about by regular recipe, 
and the snakes would be every-day snakes 
like those in the fields. The serpents 
which I held in shuddering dread were 
shadowy, half-mythical creatures, lurking 
in dark, unexplorable holes and corners. 
For it was another primitive instinct of 
mine to people with monsters all unknown 
regions. 

This fear of the ‘‘coming to life’’ of 
inanimate objects was, I think, the most 
pervasive of these irrational terrors. 

1 do not remember any paroxysm of 
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fear from this source except that caused 
by what Don Quixote would call the Ad- 
venture of the Sea-monsters, but there 
was a constant underlying feeling of the 
possibility of alarm which at times, as I 
vaguely remember, caused me to be un- 
‘comfortable in the society of my own 
dolls. 

Springing, I think, from the same atti- 
tude of mind toward the inanimate world 
was a rooted dread which I had that some 
day when I was alone with a rocking- 
chair it should all at once begin to rock. 
This, I early decided, | positively could 
not stand, 

None of these terrors, it may be re- 
marked, had to do primarily with my per- 
sonal safety. It was horror rather than 
fear which possessed me in contemplating 
these imaginary lapses of the laws of 
nature. Even a fancy which haunted me 
that some day my bath-tub might sud- 
denly turn into a narrow, infinitely deep 
dependency of the ocean is hardly an ex- 
ception. The dreadfulness of the mere 
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idea of a bottomless pit of dark water 
with sea-serpents in it opening in one's 
floor outweighed all personal considera- 
tions. 

I cannot help thinking, although I do 
not remember that such was the case, that 
I sometimes teased myself with uncanny 
suggestions, and that then my reason was 
not equal to the task of combating with 
and banishing the spectres which my 
fancy had idly raised. Often, however, I 
am sure, these grotesque or formless fears 
were wholly spontaneous and even sur- 
prising to myself. 

It seems to me chat there is manifested 
in the nature-worship and fetichism of the 
savage the influence of some such emo- 
tions toward the outer world as I myself 
felt when a child. Partly for that reason 
I cannot think that they were wholly mor- 
bid and unnatural, but rather that there 
may be common to children similar un- 
reasonable fears which they conceal with 
the often unrecognized reticence of child- 
hood. 
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SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning 
end yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
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